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- THE VEST POCKET 
VEGETABLE BOOK 


By CHARLES G. MOORE 


The Vest Pocket Vegetable 
Book is not, as its title might 
infer, an advocate of the vege- 
tarian theory, but, rather, is an 
earnest plea for a more general 
recognition of the vegetable 
kingdom, in combination with 
the animal kingdom, as a pro- 
lific source of supply of ap- 
petizing, wholesome and nutri- 
tious foods for mankind. 


Copyright 1906, by John Willy 


HOTEL MONTHLY PRESS 
Division of JOHN WILLY, Inc. 


1948 Ridge Avenue - Evanston, Illinois 


THE VEST POCKET VEGETABLE BOOK. 
The object or this book is w pupularize vege- 
tables in the hotels and catering establishments. — 
In a great many kitchens the vegetables are not 
given the proper attention, the preparing, cook- 
ing and dishing-up of them being relegatea to 
inexperienced or careless persons, with the result 
that large quantities of these wholesome and 
palatable foods are spoiled. The writer is of 
opinion that the vegetable kingdom compares 
favorably with the animal kingdom in food value, 
and affords equal scope for preparing epicurean 
dishes for the table. The writer is also of tho 
belief that where close attention is given to vege- 
tables the per capita cost may be reduced without 
detracting from the quality of the meat, 


Cc. G, M. 


AROMATIC HERBS 

(Br. Aromatiques Herbes) (Ger. Aromatische Erauter.) 

Aromatic herbs will be treated under their re- 
spective name. 

ARTICHOKES 
(Fr. Artichauts) (Ger. Artischocken.) 

There are two kinds of vegetables known by 
this name: the green or globe artichoke whose 
flower resembles that of the thistle and provides 
the edible portion, and the Jerusalem artichoke, 
which is a species of sunflower with edible tuber- 
ous roots. The latter is the most common in 
this country. 

There are three kinds of globe artichokes com- 
monly cultivated, but the green (not the purplish) 
heads are considered the best, and are the largest. 
In France, the globe artichoke is eaten raw as a 
salad, but in that state they are very hard to di- 
gest; however, with plenty of olive oil, pepper, 
salt and vinegar, they are a most delicious dish. 

The flower, globe or ‘‘burr” artichoke as it is 
sometimes called, is cultivated in nearly all Euro- 
pean countries, but most extensively in France, 
where the bottoms are neatly trimmed, put up in 
cans, and imported to this country, finding a 
ready market. Artichokes are also imported to 
this country in their green state in season, from 
November to May, selling from $2.50 to $4.00 
per dozen. 

The California is a small variety of artichoke 
that is useful for salads, but does not compare 
with the French. 


ARTICHOKES BOILED PLAIN. 

Cut off the tips of the leaves and round off the bottom, 
Femove the stalk and trim away the lower leaves, wash in 
eold water several times, rub with a lemon and blanch in 
acidulated water, cut in four, finish cooking in water to 
which has been added a little soda and salt. Let the water 
come to @ boil before putting in the artichoke; the salt will 

qa 
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season and the soda will remove the bitterness. Great care 
should be taken in preparing and washing it as a little sand 
or grit will spoil the luxury of the artichoke. It is served 
hot with melted butter in a sauce bowl, or cold with olive 
oil, vinegar, salt and pepper. 


ARTICHOKES, BARIGOULE. 

Trim the leaves lower down than for plain boiling, blanch 
and parboil, drain on sieve, wipe dry with towel. Carefully 
scoop out the core or choke, then fill the cavity with a farce 
made of fresh bread crumbs, small pieces of game, truffles, 
mushrooms, shallots, parsley and a little grated bacon, all 
being chopped very fine and run through asieve. Then 
arrange in a saute pan on slices of ham, carrots, andasmall 
faggot of sweet herbs; pour over aglass of white wine, cover 
with oiled paper and set on the side of the range to simmer 
until quite tender. Take up when done, thicken the liquor 
with a little roux, strain and pour over the artichokes when 
served. 


ARTICHOKE BOTTOMS wITH FRENCH STRING BHANS. 

The canned French beans and artichoke bottoms can be 
used for this dish. They are tossed together in a saute pan 
with a little butter, lemon juice, chicken broth and white 
wine. Cover over with oiled paper and simmer slowly for 
five minutes, then carefully lay the artichokes aside and 
heap the beans in a pyramid ona vegetable dish. Arrange 
the artichokes around the edge, laying one against the other 
to form a perfect border; strain the juice and pour over the 
Pyramid when served. 


ARTICHOKES FOR GARNISH. 

Trim and blanch the same as for plain boiling; skin, wipe 
dry, saute in a little butter and white stock until quite 
tender. Make sauce by thickening the broth and adding 
lemon juice, salt and pepper; put in a stone jar, pour sauce 
Over. and use when wanted. 


ARTICHOKE PUREB. 
Is made by running the artichokes prepared for a garpish 
through a puree strainer, adding white broth and Bechamel 
Sauce. Serve with croutons. 


ARTICHOKE CREAM. 

Wash, slightly trim and blanch the required number of 
artichokes. Oil bottom of saute pan, arrange the artichokes 
closely together, pour over white wine and a little chicken 
broth, cover with oil paper, simmer until) all the juice has 
evaporated; run through a hair sieve, mix in a Maison of 
yolks and whipped cream, season with salt and pepper, 
Put in small molds, steam until the mixture congeals, une 
mold, serve with cream or Bechamel sauce poured around. 


The addition of a little onion Juice will improve the cream 
if not objectionable. 


ARTICHOKES WITH EGGS. 
Trim the artichokes to the bottom, blanch and boil tendes 
the same as plain boiled: arrange with the hollow side up 
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On fancy cut piece of fried bread. Fry the eggs in butter, 
trim off the whites to fit the artichoke and serve very hot. Mi 


ARTICHOKE OMELET, 


Use the artichokes prepared for garnish. cut in dice, adda 
little chopped parsley, roll in the omelet as usual and 
serve on a hot platter. 


ARTICHOKE SOUP. 

Trim, blanch and boil the artichokes in white broth with 
a faggot of sweet herbs, slice of onion and a blade of 
mace; puree and finish with Bechamel sauce. Add a liaison 
of egg yolks to make it the consistency of thick soup. Sea” 
son with pepper, salt and a little grated nutmeg. 


ARTICHOKES STUFFED. 

Closely trim the artichoke all around, blanch and scoop 
Out the choke; stuff the cavity with a farce made of onions, 
ripe tomatoes, mushrooms, fresh bread crumbs, and goose 
livers. Braise in the oven, glaze and use as a garnish for 
meat dishes. 


ARTICHOKES, HOLLANDAISE. 
Plain boiled; served with a rich Hollandaise sauce. 


ARTICHOKES, POULETTH. 
Plain boiled; served with Poulette sauce. 


ARTICHOKES WITH FINE HEBBS. 
Plain boiled; served with fine herbs sauce. 


ARTICHOKES, VINAIGRETTE. 

Plain bolled; served either hot or cold with vinaigrette 
aauce. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES 
(Fr. Topinambours) (Ger, Erdartischocken). 

This tuberous root resembles the potato some- 
what, but has none of its properties. It is more 
the nature of the turnip, as it contains sugar in 
large quantities. The nutritive value is slight, and 
for that reason it is not adapted for a staple food. 
However, it is worthy of more attention than it 
has received at the hands ofourchefs. They are 
very plentiful in this country and can be had dur- 
ing all the winter season at a very reasonable 
price. The more they are chilled the better 
they are. 

They are very troublesome to prepare on ac- 
count of their awkward shape, the tubers project- 
ing out all around, yet they can be easily detached 
and formed into pear shape, just right for gar- 

_Dishing. After peeling they should be thrown 
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in cold water to prevent them from turning 
black. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES BOILED WITH WHITE SAUCE. 

Boil from twenty to twenty-five minutes in saltand water, 
letting the water come to the boiling point before putting in 
the artichokes. Make a white sauce by thickening equal 
parts of the liquor the artichoke has been boiled in and 
Sweet cream; season with grated nutmeg, salt, pepper anda 
little lemon juice. Great care should be taken to remove 
them as soon as soft, for when boiled longer they become 
hard again. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES BAKED. 

Peel and trim the required number; put in a covered 
bake-dish, using plenty of butter; season with salt and 
Pepper; bake in a brisk oven for thirty minutes; when done 
they should be a rich brown color; serve while hot. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES AU GRATIN. 

After boiling cut in dice, mix with Bechamel sauce, sea- 
son, putin gratin dishes, sprinkle with grated Parmesan 
cheese and fresh bread crumbs. Bake and serve in same 
dish. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES MASHED. 
Peel, boil and mash the same as mashed turnips, season 
with cream, salt and white pepper. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES AND BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
FOR GARNISH. 
The artichokes are trimmed pear shape; boiled and mixed 
with blanched brussels sprouts in a white sauce. Use for 
garnishing meat entrees. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE SOUP. 

Peel the required number of large artichokes, cut in thin 
alices, wash thoroughly in cold water. braise in butter with 
& carrot, two onions, sprig of celery, faggot of sweet herbs, 
a few allspice and bay leaves. Add enough strong chicken 
broth to make the soup, let boil .nd shove back to simmer 
for three hours. Make 2 whito roux by beating together 
@qual parts of butter and flour, stir into soup, let buil for 
five minutes, remove from fire, rub through puree strainer, 
season with salt and white Pepper. Before serving add 
One-fourth boiled sweet cream, 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES, LYONNAISE. 

Peel, par-boil and simmer in Espagnole, the required 
number; take up, strain the sauce. add the juice of a lemon 
and mix with one-fifth butter and a little onion juice, glaze 
the artichokes, arrange on dish, pour sauce over them and 
eerve. 

JHRUSALEM ARTICHOKES, ITALIAN. 

Prepare in the usual manner, simmer in white broth until 
they assume a yellowish color and are quite tender. Serve 
with white Italian sauce. 
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ASPARAGUS 
(Fr. Asperges) (Ger. Spargel) 

Sparrow-grass is the old-fashioned name. The 
young and tender shoots of 4. officinalis, which 
forms a valuable and well known article of food. 
Although cultivated it grows wild in damp places. 

Asparagus is one of the best vegetables we have 
and is easily prepared for the table. It can be had 
almost the year around, but is at its best in 
season, which is from May to July. Gardeners 
take great pride in growing asparagus as the price 
depends on the quality. The tender shoots will 
grow from two to three inches in one night, and 
should be covered during the day, as the heat of 
the sun causes them to become tough and less 
delicate. The white has the best flavor and brings 
the highest price, but the skin is thick and more 
fibrous; yet the violet grows longer and is prefered 
by some. The greenis more common and less 
favored for eating whole, but it makes most 
delicious soups and purees. Asparagus is put up 
in cans when in the pink of perfection, and many 
times is better than the fresh. The German 
canned asparagus is highly esteemed and brings 
the best price. 

Asparagus, being very perishable, is rather a 
difficult vegetable to procure on the open mar- 
ket, as it usually has been cut from one to two 
days before it reaches the table. It has a very 
fetid odor when old and in an unfit condition 
to be served, yet otherwise it may appear fresh. 
I have found it a very good idea to buy direct 
from the gardeners, with the understanding that 
it is to be delivered the same morning cut. They 
may expect a little higher price but it will be 
money well spent. 

To prepare asparagus for cooking: sort out the 
large shoots, scrape them from the tips down, 
throw into ice-water, thoroughly wash, drain in 
a sieve, tie in bunches about twelve to eighteen to 
the bunch, trim bottoms to make them equal 
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length, then boil. The small shoots are saved 
for soups and purees. It should not be left stand- 
ing in water, as it sours in a very short time. 


ASPARAGUS BOILED WITH DRAWN BUTTER. 
Prepare in the usual way. Boil slowly in salt and water 
until tender, cut bands, serve on a folded napkin, with 
drawn butter in a sauce bowl. 


ASPARAGUS, HOLLANDAISE. 

Prepare, boil plain; serve with Hollandaise sauce. 

ASPARAGUS PATTIES, COMTESSE. 

Clean the asparagus in usual way, cut in pieces half inch 
long, par-boil, drain on sieve. Clean some fresh mushrooms, 
cut in dice, saute with the asparagus in butter; mix with 
veloute sauce and simmer for ten minutes. season with salt, 
Pepper and @ little lemon juice; fill in small puff paste 
patties, put in oven and Jet remain until very hot; serve 
with some rich veloute sauce separate. 


ASPARAGUS, BECHAMEL 
Boll plain, and serve with Bechamel sauce, 


ASPARAGUS TIPS, MAINTENON. 
Cut off the tips, blanch, saute in fresh butter, season 
while cooking, mix with Poulette sauce; serve In vegetable 
dish with fancy cut croutons. 


ASPARAGUS STEWED. 

Prepare, cut in pieces two inches long, blanch, saute with 
small pieces of bacon, chopped parsley, chervil and fresh 
mushrooms, simmer in gravy, season with grated nutmeg, 
galt and pepper; serve on toast or in Romaine cases. 


ASPARAGUS STUFFING. 

Clean, cut in pieces half inch long, boil; mix with demie 
glace fresh bread crumbs, mashed yolks of hard boiled 
@ggs and butter; season with chopped chives, salt and 
pepper. Use for stuffing game and domestic birds. 


ASPARAGUS FARCE FOR POMPADOUR. 

Boil, drain on towel laid on roast pan, put in oven to eva 
porate moisture. Chop very fine, mix with thick Hollan- 
daise sauce, season with salt, pepper and a little lemon 
Juice, put away to get cold; use when wanted. 

ASPARAGUS TIPS FRIED, MIRANDA. 

Cut off the tips two inches long, blanch in salt water, 
drain, roll in flour, @gg and bread in fresh crumbs; fry in 
hot lard; serve on folded napkin, 

Sauce: Rub the yolk of a hard boiled egg with the yolk 
of a raw one, mix in some Olive oil, malt vinegar, chopped 
gherkins and a few drops of tabasco sauce. Garnish with 
fried young parsley and a slice of lemon. 


ASPARAGUS AU GRATIN. 
Boil, cut in pleces one inch long, mix with white sauce, 
@eason with salt and cayenne pepper. Put in gratin 
Gish, smooth down, sprinkle with grated American cheese, 
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fresh bread crumbs, and small pieces of butter over top; 
bake and serve as soon as brown. 


ASPARAGUS IN PYRAMID. 

Make a band (or border) of stiff noodle paste three inches 
wide and the required length to fit nicely inside the border 
ofa fancy plate. Form around a can or far, stick ends to- 
gether with a beaten raw egg yolk. Cut stars, etc., stick on 
border to make it look artistic, wash with egg yolks and 
milk, put away tc dry and get firm 

Select large fancy shoots of green asparagus, tie in small 
bunches, cut four inches long from tips, boil; arrange the 
bottom tier inside © the border, having the tips leaning a 
little toward the center to prevent tipping over. It can be 
built three or iour tiers high, each tier a little smaller, 
until it has the shape oi a pyramid; a napkin folded lengthe 
wise can be held around it while being built, slightly pres- 
sing toward the center. 

If served hot, place in oven for a few seconds. Sauce can 
be served to taste. 

ASPARAGUS OMELET. 

Prepare, cut in pieces half inch long, blanch, drain 
on sieve, braise in butter, add a little white stock, cover 
sauce-pan and let simmer for eight minutes, while the ome- 
let is being made. When done, season, roll up in omelet 
and serve on hot platter, garnish with a sprig of fried young 
parsley laid on top. 

ASPARAGUS TIPS IN VIENNA ROLLS. 

Have made in bake-shop the required number of large 
Vienna rolls. While hot cut off the top to make the cover, 
dig out the entire inside, so as to form a box or casée 
Sprinkle with butter; return to oven, brown and keep hot 
until the asparagus is ready. 

Scrape, wash, tie, cut the shoots four inches long, or the 
length to fit the roll. Boil in the nsual way; when done 
lay on a towel to drain. Make a sauce by boiling cream, 
«-icken with a liaison of eggs, remove from the fire, beat 
in small pieces of butter to make it rich, season with salt 
and pepper. Fill the rolls with the tips, pour over the 
sauce, put on the cover. Serve on a folded napkin; garnish 
with parsley. 

ASPARAGUS, SPANISH STYLE. 

Boil the asparagus until done, drain. Poach eggs in same 
water after a little vinegar has been added. Spread the 
asparagus Out on a platter or large vegetable dish; place 
poached eggs on top; serve with vinaigrette sauce. 

ASPARAGUS WITH YOUNG CARROTS. 

Select a dozen small carrots of uniform size, clean, par- 
boil and saute in butter until done. Prepare the bunches 
of asparagus as for plain boiling. Arrange alternately 
with the carrots on a platter. Serve with veloute sauce 
poured over. 

ASPARAGUS AND SALMON BALAD. 
Prepare and boil the asparagus, put away im ioe box to 
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get cold. Open a can of salmon, drain off the juice and 
break in small pieces; put in a salad bowl, mix with olive 
oil, lemon juice, salt, and a few drops of tabasco sauce, 
Lay on salad plate. Cut asparagus in pieces an inch long, 
lay on top of the salmon. Serve with mayonnaise, garnish 
around bottom with slices of lemon cut triangular shape, All 
must be served cold. 


ASPARAGUS, VINAIGRETTE. 


Prepare, boil, and put in ice box to get very cold. Serve 

whole on a lettuce leaf, with Vinaigrette sauce, 
ASPARAGUS TIPS, COLBERT. 

Prepare, tie two inches from tips so they may be cut off 
three inches long, leaving the band plenty of room to hold 
the tips together. Blanch in salt and water, saute in butter 
with a little Bechamel Sauce, dish on center of a large 
platter, surround with poached eggs with the whites trim- 
med round and placed on a piece of toast the same size; 
sprinkle over a little meat glaze. Serve. 

ASPARAGUS PURER. 

The asparagus that the tips have been used for other 
purposes will do to make a puree. Scrape, wash clean, 
braise in butter with a few shallots, a faggot of patsley and 
& blade of mace. Add veal stock, simmer until tender, 
strain off the broth, thicken with a roux. Remove faggot 
and blade of mace, run through a purea Strainer, add to 
soup, let simmer two hours, skim, season and add onee 
eighth sweet cream. Serve with croutons. 

ASPARAGUS AND LOBSTER SALAD. 

Scrape, wash and cut in pieces one-half inch long. Boil 
in salt and water until tender, strain off the water, put 
away togetcold. Putinasalad bowl with equal parts of 
boiled lobster cut in dice, season with cayenne pepper, salt 
and vinegar. Dish in small Pyramids on a lettuce leaf, 
Serve with mayonnaise that has been mixed with half Beche 
amel sauce; garnish on top witha Piece of claw meat, 

ASPARAGUS AND SHRIMP SALAD, 


The same as asparagus and lobster salad, using shrimp 
tails instead of lobster. Save out some whole ones to gare 
nish the top. 


CREAM OF ASPARAGUS, COMTESSE. 

Scrape and wash the asparagus, cut off the tips leaving 
them one and one-half inches long,lay them aside to garnish 
the soup. Cut the remaining shoots in short pieces, 
put in sauce pan with a chunk of fresh butter, one small 
leek, two bay leaves and a faggot of parsley. Braise for 
fifteen minutes, cover with a strong chicken broth and 
simmer until tender. Strain off the broth; make a roux in 
the sauce pan, add the broth and as much more to make 
the required quantity of soup; put back the asparagus after 
peing run through the puree strainer; shove back on the 
€ange to simmer for thirty minutes, or until the tips have 
eeen boiled. Skim soup, finish with rich Bechamel sauce, 
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strain through hair sieve, put in the tips and serve with 
croutons souffies. 


ASPARAGUS TIPS FOR CONSOMME. 
Blanch the tips only for this purpose as they will get 
tender enough in the hot consomme. They are used in al- 
most all vegetable garnishes for soups. 


ASPARAGUS GLACE, 

Prepare asparagus the same as for plain boiling. Putin 
covered can, pack in ice and salt, to be chilled but not frozen. 
Cut band, serve on chopped aspic jelly with vinaigrette 
sauce; garnish with gherkins cut in fan shape. 


ASPARAGUS TIPS FOR GARNISH. 
Cut off the tips, blanch, toss In a little butter, season with 
salt, pepper and a little grated nutmeg. Add veloute sauce. 
They are then ready to serve with meat entree. 


BALM-MINT 
(Fr. Melisse) (Ger, Melisseminze). 

The Balm-mint is a hardy perennial aromatic 
herb, sometimes taken for mint. Used for sea- 
soning game, flavoring vinegar, etc. 

BARLEY 
(Fr. Orge) (Ger. Gerste) 

Barley is a well known cereal of the species of 
Hordeum. It is ground into grits and flour, and 
while fresh is made into bread which is considered 
very wholesome, but when old it becomes musty, 
having a nauseous taste. 

It is chiefly used in malting. 

The cultivation of barley dates back as far as 
the Romaas. 

PEARL BARLEY 
(Fr. Orge Perle) (Ger. Perlegraupen). 

Pearl barley is made from spring barley in this 
country. The barley is steamed and run through 
machinery that removes the hulls, leaving the 
grain whole. Scotch barley is winter barley and 
does not grow as large and plump as ours. The 
French barley is much the same as the Scotch. 
Pearl barley is one of the features of the famous 
broths, a l’Anglaise and a l’Ecossaise. The Eng- 
lish and Scotch do not consider their soup com- 
plete without it. 

PHARL BARLEY FOR BRHAKFAST CERHAL. 


Soak the barley over night in cold water; in the morning 
drain off the water, put in 2arina boiler with fresh water to 
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cover it, add a little salt and cook for three hours; {tshould 
be the consistency of oat meal. Serve with sugar and 
cream. 

Barley, grain or pear] is so thickly incased in gluten that 
it requires to be cooked longer than any other cereal we 
have. 

BARLEY GRUEL. 

This gruel is prescribed by many physicians for the sick 
and convalescent, when their stomach cannot retain other 
nourishment. 

Wash and soak two ounoes of pearl barley in clear water 
for four hours, blanch, wash again thoroughly in several 
waters, drain, put to cook in a farina boiler with one quart 
of distilled water, let cook for five hours, strain through 
cheese cloth, add equal parts rich milk, flavor with vanilla, 
putin ice box to get cold, when it will be found a very nour- 
ishing drink. A little sugar can be added if prefered. 

BARLEY CREAM SOUP. 

Wash the barley thoroughly in oold water, drain, put in 
Sauce pan with alump of butter, one leek cut in small 
Pieces, a sprig of celery, a blade of mace anda few pepper 
corns. Braise for fifteen minutes, add the Tequired amount 
of strong chieken broth, boll up, and shove back to simmer 
for six hourt, 

Makes white roux by rubbing together equal parts of 
butter and flour, beat into the soup, boil for fifteen minutes 
longer, skim. Remove from the fire, rub through a puree 
strainer. Finish with a liaison of @gg yolks and sweet 
cream, season with salt, white pepper and a little grated 
nutmeg. Serve. 


BAY LEAVES. 
(Fr, Lauriers) (Ger. Lorbeerblatter.) 

The bay tree is a shrub of the laurel tribe 
Laurus nobilis, The leaves are picked and 
dried to eliminate the bitterness, and in this state 
are extensively used by cooks in preparing soups, 
sauces, stews, etc., to which they impart a fra- 
grant odor and an aromatic flavor, When green 
they are used in pickling. 

BEANS. 
(Pr. Hartoots) (Ger. Bohknen). 

Most of the edible beans belong to the genus 
Phaseolus, They area vegetable of which there 
are many varieties, namely, String, French 
String, Wax, Navy, Red Kidney, Lima, Broad 
or Windsor, etc. Some are eaten when young 
and tender, pods and all; others allowed to ripen, 
and removed from the pods. 
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STRING BEANS. 
(fr. Haricots verts) (Ger. Junge grune Bohnen) 

A variety called the Refugee, produced in cul- 
ture by crossing the early Red Valentine with the 
Dwarf is considered the best for Canning and using 
fresh in season. They are almost stringless and 
without many seeds. The pods are small, round 
and of uniform size. 

The French String or Dwarf, grown from im- 
ported seed, are excellently flavored, but only 
successfully cultivated in certain sections of this 
country. Those imported from France in cans, 
labeled Haricots verts, and Haricots Flageolets, 
are of no value whatever as food, but are used in 
artistic cookery on account of their beautiful 
green color, which is produced by sulphate of 
copper, and when used must be washed thor- 
oughly in cold water, which will remove some of 
the poisonous color. (The latter variety, called 
Flageolets, are simply the French beans, half 
grown, and removed from the pods; that is, when 
the pods are too old to be eaten, but the seeds 
are tender and green like peas.) When canned 
uncolored they present a bleached out appear- 
ance, neither comparing in color or flavor with 
the American canned string beans. However, 
there is little excuse for using canned beans of 
any kind, as our markets are plentifully supplied 
with fresh beans from July to April. When the 
home grown is exhausted we are abundantly sup- 
plied from the South with both the flat and round 
varieties through the winter. 

When purchasing green string beans select 
those that are young, smooth, crisp, juicy and 
will break across clear without leaving a shred. 


STRING BEANS, PLAIN BOILED. 


Select small, young, crisp beansof uniform size, break off 
the ends, string, wash thoroughly, leave whole; salt the 
water, add a pinch of soda and let come to a boll before 
putting in the beans; boil until tender, drain, season 
with salt and pepper. Serve in a deep vegetable dish with 


melted butter poured over. 
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STRING BEANS FOR GARNISH. 

Select large sized beans, string, wash. cut cross-wise in 
pieces diamond shape, boil, drain, squeeze dry in a clean 
towel, saute in butter, add a little white wine, simmer a 
few seconds, season with salt and pepper. Use to garnish 
meat dishes, etc. 

STRING BEANS, ANGLAISE. 

The same as plain boiled, except sprinkle with chopped 
parsley and a few shreds of cooked bacon. Season and 
serve on slices of buttered toast. 

STRING BEANS, BRETONNE. 

Cut a medium sized onion in small dice, saute in butter 
to a golden color, rub in a little flour, moisten with white 
broth, boil, skim, add plain boiled beans (eft whole), sim- 
mer for a few seconds to heat the beans. Season with salt, 
pepper and a little grated nutmeg; sprinkle with chopped 
young parsley. Serveona hot platter; or use to garnish 
meat entrees. 

STRING BEANS IN CREAM. 

Select young beans, string, cut in pieces one inch long, 
boil, drain, simmer in sweet cream afew minutes. Season 
— salt, pepper and butter. Serve in a deep vegetable 


STRING BEAN SALAD. 

Plain boiled beans left whole and put in ice-box toget 
very co'd. Serve on curly lettuce leaves with French salad 
dressing poured over. Garnish with a rose made of @ 
tTadish. 

STRING BHANS, VINAIGRETTR. 

The same as string bean salad, except serve with vinat- 
grette sauce. Garnish with a slice of lemon dipped in 
chopped parsley, and a small gherkin cut fan shape. 


STRING BEANS, POULETTE. 
Plain boiled beans, kept hot; serve in a deep vegetable 
dish with poulette sauce poured over. 


STRING BEANS IN GRAVY. 

Cut a sound onion in dice, saute in butter, add enough 
gravy to make the sauce, boil up, skim, putin the required 
amount of string beans, simmer a few minutes; season with 
salt and pepper, sprinkle with chopped young parsley. 
Serve in a deep vegetable dish, or use for garnish. 

BEANS, PANACHEB. 

Cut plain boiled string beans in pieces three fourths ofan 
finch long, mix with equal amount of plain boiled Lima 
deans (see Lima beans), saute in butter, toss gently while 
cooking a few minutes. Season with salt and pepper, 
sprinkle with chopped young parsley and serve on a hot 
platter. 

STRING BEANS WITH FINE HERBS, 

Chop a fresh mushroom and shallots very fine, saute In 
butter, add plain boiled beans, toss gently over a hot fire 
antil thoroughly heated. Season with salt, pepper. grated 
@utmeg and a little lemon juice. Sprinkle with chopped 
. parsley and serve on a hot platter. 
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WAX BEANS. 
(Pr. Haricots jaunes) (Ger, Junge Wachs-Bohnen), 
These luxurious beans, which are of American 
Origin, were first cultivated in South Carolina. 
The pods of the flat variety are long, of aclear, 
golden waxy color (from which they are named), 
and entirely stringless. When cooked they are 
tender and well flavored. The round are much 
the nature of the string bean, except the pods are 
clear waxy white, and have the advantage of 
being a most excellent shell bean when ripe. 
Wax beans are companions of String beans in 
season and are selected, prepared and cooked the 
same, except in boiling, add a little lemon juiee 
instead of soda. 


NAVY BEANS. 
(fr. Haricots communa blancs) (Ger. Wetsse Bohnen), 

Are a smal! variety of dried white beans—ac- 
called for being used in the Navy. In time of 
war they are an indispensable article of food in 
both the army and navy, on account of their 
nutritive value and small bulk. To be at their 
best they should be not more than a year old. 
Their age is easily determined by biting one in 
two. The newly dried ones havea soft, glossy, 
yellowish white center. Those a year or more 
old have a hard, dry, flinty and grayish appear- 
ance. 

NAVY BEANS, PLAIN BOILED. 

Select newly aried beans, soak in cold water for two hours, 
drain, cover with hot water, putin a ham bone, boil up, and 
shove back to simmer until tender. Remove the ham-bone, 
season with salt and pepper; serve as a vegetable, or garn- 
ish for meat entrees, 

PUREE OF NAVY BEANS, 

Soak the beans over night incold water, drain, add a hame 
bone, one onion, a carrot, and a faggot of parsley, cover 
with the required amount of white broth, boil up and shove 
back to simmer until tender. Remove the ham-bone and 
faggot, rub through a puree strainer, season with salt and 
Pepper; serve withcroutons. For Friday use water instead 
of white broth. 

BOSTON BAKED BEANS. 

Boston baked beans are somewhat troublesome to pre- 
pare, 80 I have gleaned the following from an article pub- 
lished by the Boston Cooking School: 
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Select the small variety of newly dried Navy Beans, soak 
In cold water for one hour, drain, and fill a Boston bean jar 
two-thirds full of the beans. Check the rind of a piece of 
salt pork, place on top, fill to the brim with hot water, add 
8 pinch of dry mustard and three tablepoonsfu's of black 
molasses; place on cover. Bake in brick oven over 
night. Serve with Boston browzm bread. 

The beans must be whole, dry, mealy, and of a rich brown 
color, which feature can only be accomplished in a brick 
oven under certain conditions: that is, they are to be baked 
at night in an oven which has been used for other purposes 
during the day. The remaining slowly declining heat has 
the proper effect to produce the most delicious flavor. 

When baked in the range, the fireshould be kept very 
slow for three or four hours, then allowed to go entirely 
out, which will produce nearly the same results. 


RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
(Fr, Flageolets rouges) (Ger. Rothe Bohnen). 

Are an American variety of pole runners which 
grow quite large, kidney shape, and bright red. 
They are generally used as a dry bean. Their 
beautiful color and excellent flavor has won for 
them a place among the highly classed legumes. 
They are prepared and cooked the same as Navy 
Beans. 

LIMA BEANS. 
(Pr. Haricots de Lima) (Ger, Lima Bohnen), 

A variety of climbing or pole beans, that 
has no equal when shelled about two-thirds grown. 
They are very perishable, and should be cooked 
as soon as they are removed from the pods, for 
when exposed to the air a short time they become 
spotted and moldy, which destroys their delicate 
flavor. Their season is of short duration, lasting 
only from August 15th to September 15th. When 
freshly shelled, they have a spotless, glossy and 
yellowish green appearance. They are dried when 
more matured, but are then only suitable for 
soups and purees. The canned are fair, yet do 
not compare with the fresh. 

LIMA BEANS, PLAIN BOILED. 
Remove from the pods, steep in cold water a few minutes 
to make them crisp, boil in salted water until tender. drain, 


toss Over hot fire in a saute pan with butter. Season with 


salt and pepper. Serve on a hot platter as a vegetabie. or 
use for garnish. 
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LIMA BEANS, MAITRE p’ HOTEL. 
The same as plain boiled, except add a little lemon juice, 
sprinkle with chopped young parsley. Serveon fancy cut 


slices of toast. 
LIMA BEAN SALAD. 

Plain boiled, drain, press dryin a napkin, putin salad 
bowl, place in ice-box to get very cold. Cut one sound 
onion in small dice, blanch, immerge in cold water, press 
dry, season with olive oil, lemon juice, salt and cayenne 
pepper. Heapina pyramidona salad plate, sprinkle with 
chopped chives. Garnish around the base with hard boiled 
€ggs cut in quarters. Serve. 


PUREE OF LIMA BEANS, 
Use dry Lima beans and proceed the same as for Puree 
of Navy Beans. 


BROAD OR WINDSOR BEANS. 
(Fr. Feves de Windsor) (Ger. Saubohnen), 

This bean is a native of western Asia, being 
known to the ancients in prehistoric times, and is 
still largely cultivated in the fields and gardens of 
the old world. They are much the nature of the 
Lima Bean (containing fifty per cent. nutritive 
value) and are shelled, prepared and cooked the 
same as Lima Beans. When dry they are used 
as feed for horses, sheep, hogs, etc. 

BEETS. 
(Fr. Betteraves). (Ger. Rothe Ruben), 

The beet is a fleshy succulent root of a biennial 
herb Beta vulgaris of the goose-foot family, 
which produces an edible root the first year, and 
seed the second year. 

The common beet has many varieties in culti- 
vation, but the Sugar, Red and White only are 
concerned in culinary operations. 

The Sugar is a variety with small top leaves 
and a large root, which is extensively cultivated 
in France and Germany for producing beet sugar, 
on account of its great yield and saccharine qual- 
ities. 

The Red, also rich in sugar, is the subject of 
considerable solicitude on the part of the market 
gardeners because of its extensive use for cooking. 

The White or Swiss chard is a distinct variety 
cultivated for the leaves and leafstalks, and is 
much superior to the common beet for greens, yet 
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the roots are of no value. Early in the spring, 
when the leaves are young and tender, they are 
picked and cooked like spinach. Later, when they 
grow larger and less suitable for greens, the stems, 
which are long, tender and waxy white, are cooked 
and eaten like asparagus. 

The roots of the Red are of the greatest value, 
and when cooked should be tender, well flavored 
and a crimson color all through, which makes 
them indispensable in artistic cookery. 


BEETS PLAIN BOILED. 

Select smooth, young, red beets, cut off tops half inch 
from the root, wash and clean without cutting or scraping; 
great care should be taken not to injure the root, as in boil- 
ing it will lose its color and flavor. Boilin salt water (add 
a little vinegar to set the color) from one to four hours, a0- 
cording to the age and size. When done submerge in cold 
water, peel or rub off the skin and use as needed. 


BEETS WITH MELTED BUTTER. 

Slice plain boiled beets one-fourth inch thick, arrange in 
vegetable dish, season with salt and pepper. Serve very 
hot with melted butter poured over. 

BEETS IN CRBHAM. 

Blice cold boiled beets Into a stew pan, moisten with a 
Mttle strong white broth, let simmer until thoroughly 
heated, add a liaison of egg yolks and sweet cream, chafe 
over a quick fire for a few seconds, season with salt and 
pepper. Serve in a covered vegetable dish. 

BEET-ROOT SALAD. (1) 

Slice cold boiled beets into a salad bowl. Season and 

serve with French salad dressing poured over. 


BEET-ROOT SALAD. (2) 

Arrange slices of cold boiled beets alternately with 
slices of hard boiled eggs on a platter; season with saltand 
pepper. Serve with olive oil and a little lemon juice 
poured over. 

BEET-ROOT SALAD. (3) 

Pass cold boiled beets through a column tube; slice. Ar- 
Tange in a wreath, overlapping each other on a platter; 
pour over French salad dressing; garnish center with leaf 
lettuce cut Julienne style. 

BEET-ROOT MAYONNAISE. 

Stir equal parts of cold Bechamel sauce and Mayonnaise 
together; slice co!d boiled beets in salad bowl, mix in the 
sauce, season With salt, pepper and lemon juice. Serve on 
a lettuce leaf with some of the sauce poured over. Garnish 
with a quarter of a hard boiled egg and chopped chives. 


BAKED BEETS. 
Select smooth, young red beets of uniform sise, wash 
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thoroughly, bake in a slow oven from four to six hours; 
when done serve hot seasoned with butter, pepper and salt, 
When cold pare of the outside, cut in small dice. Minse 
4n onion, saute in butter until a golden color, add beets, 
Season with salt, Pepper and a little tarragon vinegar. Let 
simmer until thoroughly heated. Serve in a deep Vegetable 
dish. 


BEETS STUFFED. 

Bake the beets ag in the foregoing recipe; when done cut 
off the crown one-fourth down to make the cover, dig out 
the center with a vegetable scoop, chop it very fine, adda 
little white sauce, season with salt, pepper, butter anda 
little lemon Juice. Fill the cavity, put on cover, return te 
Oven and let remain unti) they become very hot. Serve on 
folded napkin; garnish with Parsley. 

PICKLED BEETS. 

Put plain boiled beets in a stone jar, add a few mixed 
spices, cover with vinegar and use when needed. They are 
not favored asa pickle, yet, when prepared tn this manner, 
they are always ready to cut in fancy shapes to garnish sal. 
ads, vinaigrettes, etc, 

BEET GREENS. 

Procure freshly gathered young Swiss chard-beets, cut off 
the tops, pick out the wilted leaves, remove the stalks, wash 
in several waters, drain and boil for thirty minutes in water 
to which has been added a pinch of salt and soda. Drain, 
chop fine, season with butter, pepper and salt. Serva asa 
vegetable or with boiled salt meats. 

BEET STALKS WITH MELTED BUTTER, 


Cut off the leaves and roots, wash thoroughly, tie in bun: 
ches, let steep in cold water for two hours; drain, and boi] 
in salted water for twenty minutes or until tender. Cut 
the bands. Serve on asparagus platter with melted butter 
poured over. 


BROCCOLI. 
(Fr. Chou-Brocoli.) (Ger. Spargel-Kohl.) 

Is a plant of the cabbage species, Brassica 
oleracea, resembling the cauliflower so closely 
that it is hardly possible to distinguish the differ- 
ence. There are two varieties, the Purple and 
White Cape. The Purple grows the larger and 
more compact, yet the White is the best flavored. 

Broccoli is most successfully cultivated on Long 
Island, and from there we are supplied from Oc- 
tober to December, which time fresh vegetables 
are very scarce; consequently it is a welcomed 
visitor to the market. (For preparing and cook- 


ing see Cauliflower.) 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 
(Fr. Choux de Bruxelles.) (Ger, Rosenkohl.) 

Is a plant of the cabbage family, Brassica 
oleracea, gemmifera and produces in the axils 
of the upright stem numerous small green heads 
or ‘‘sprouts” each a cabbage in miniature about 
an inch in diameter. 

Also called THE THOUSAND-HEADED 
CABBAGE. 

These tasty little vegetables are found on the 
market from October to April, and are at their 
best when slightly touched by frost, which makes 
them tender and richly flavored. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS, PLAIN BOILED. 

Select the sprouts of uniform size, pick off the outside 
leaves, wash thoroughly in cold water, cook in boiling 
water (to which has been added a pinch of soda and salt) 
until tender. Remove from the fire, pour off the hot water, 
immerse in cold water, drain, press dry in a clean toweland 
use as needed. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, SAUTH. 

Select small compact sprouts, pick off the outside leaves, 
wash, blanch in water to which a pinch of soda and salt has 
been added, drain, press dry, saute in butter for five min- 
utes, season with salt, cayenne pepper and a little lemon 
juice. Serve in a border of mashed potatoes; garnish with 
a sprig of fried young parsley. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS FRIED IN CRUMBS. 
Prepare the same as in the foregoing recipe, except, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, roll in flour, egg and bread in 


fresh crumbs, fry in hot fat. Serve while very hot on folded 
napkin. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS FOR GARNISH. 

Select small compact sprouts of uniform size, pick off the 
Outside leaves; trim neatly, blanch, press dry. saute in 
butter, season with salt and pepper. 

GARNISH, A LA FLAMANDE: Prepare one pint of 
sprouts as in the foregoing directions. Cook and glaze 
a like quantity of small onions, turnips and carrots cut the 
same size with a Parisian cutter. Arrangé alternately in 
groups around meat entrees. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS IN GRAVY. 

Prepare, blanch and simmer for a few minutes in brown 
gravy, season with saltand a little cayenne pepper. Serve 
im croustades or paper cases. 

OMELET WITH BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


Prepare the same as for garnish, rollinomelet. Serveon 
hot platter with brown sauce separate. 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS, BECHAMEL, 
Plain boil the sprouts, season, and serve in deep vegetable 
Gish with rich Bechamel sauce poured over. 


SALAD OF BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 
Plain boil, put in ice-box to remain until very cold. 
Season, dress with olive oil, malt vinegar and a few drops 
of Tabasco sauce. Serve on curly lettuce leaf. 


CABBAGE. 
(Fr. Chou.) (Ger. Kohl oder Kraut.) 

Is an esculent vegetable of many species, de- 
rived from the wild Brassica oleracea. The 
common cabbage has heavy veined leaves ofa 
rounding shape, crowded into a solid head ona 
short stout stem. 

There are many varieties cultivated, all of 
which are divided into three distinct classes, 
namely the White, Red and Savoy. 

The White is far the best flavored and most 
suitable for general purposes. Its fame has be- 
come world wide, and is considered by some sec- 
ond to none in the vegetable kingdom. 

The Red is cultivated principally for pickling 
and ornamental cookery. 

The Savoy is a variety with wrinkled leaves. 
It is much grown for winter use, but is strongly 
flavored and less delicate than the white. 

Cabbage is plentiful the year ’round and when 
properly cooked, is nutritious and healthy. But 
it must be remembered that the quality of it as 
food depends largely on the nature of the cooking. 

BOILED CABBAGE. 

Remove the outside leaves, quarter, cut out the heart, 
wash thoroughly, blanch, immerge in cold water, finish 
cooking in boiling salt water (the sauce pan should not be 


covered while cooking), drain. Serve very hot with melted 
butter poured over, or any sauce desired. 

Cabbage must be thoroughly done. When old blanch in two 
or three waters before boiling. When young, it is best 
when cooked in boiling meat stock, without blanching. 

CORNED BEEF WITH CABBAGE, 

Put a fat plece of corned beef to boll in hot water; clean, 
quarter and blanch the cabbage. When the corned beef is 
half cooked put in the cabbage and let remain cooking until 
thoroughly done, drain. Serveon a platter with slices of 
the beef laid ontop. HAM, BACON,8SALT PORK, TONGUE 
or JOWL can be used instead of corned beef. The cabbage 
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1s blanched to remove the strong odor and taste, which is 
even offensive to those that are fond of It. 


CABBAGE WITH FRIED APPLES. 

Chop plain boiled cabbage very fine, saute in butter, sear 
son with salt and pepper. Peel some sour apples, core, cut 
in rings, roll in flour and fry in hotlard. Heap the cabbage 
in small pyramids on a hot platter. Serve with a-slice of 
the apple on each pyramid. 


CABBAGE WITH PORK SAUSAGE. 

Fry the required number of small link pork sausages. 
Chop and saute plain boiled cabbage, season, heap on a hot 
platter, smooth down omelet shape, arrange the sausage 
endwise around the cabbage to form a border. Serve with 
poached eggs on top. 


CABBAGE STEWED IN CREAM. 

Cut the required amount of plain boiled cabbage in dice 
one inch square. Putin saucepan with a lump of butter, 
cover with sweet cream, simmer until the cream is reduced 
to half, season with salt and pepper. Serve in a covered 
vegetable dish. 


STUFFED CABBAGE, FERMIERE. 

Select a small young head of cabbage, clean, pick off the 
leaves one by one, (being careful not to break them) until 
they are all removed from the heart; wash, trim the thick 
veins even with the leaf, steep in water (add a pinch of 
soda) for one hour. 

STUFFING: Chop very fine a green sweet pepper and a 
few shallots, saute in butter a few moments, moisten with 
a little strong chicken broth, simmer for half hour, add 
some shredded bacon, and a ripe tomato cut in small pieces; 
cook fifteen minutes longer, add enough cracker meal to 
absorb the motsture, season with salt, pepper and a little 
grated nutmeg. 

Blanch the leaves in salted water, drain, press dry in & 
cloth, spread on the stuffing, roll up the leaves. arrange {in 
saute pan, moisten with a little demi-glaze. Cover with an 
oiled paper, simmer for one hour on back part of the range. 
Serve on a hot platter; garnish with a sprig of fried young 
parsley. 

STUFFED CABBAGE FOR GARNISH. 
Prepare the same as the foregoing, except use chicken 


farce for the stuffing: glaze. An excellent garnish for meat 
entrees. 


HOT SLAW, PLAIN. 

Pick off outside leaves, cut in quarters, remove the heart, 
shred, wash, steep in salt and water a few minutes, drain, 
boil with a ham-bone until thoroughly cooked, drain in a 
collander, take out ham-bone, simmer in sour cream, sea- 
Son with butter, salt and pepper. Serve in a deep vegetable 
dish. 

HOT SLAW, GERMAN STYLE. 

Shred the cabbage very fine with a slaw cutter. Cuta 

piece of salt pork in small dice, mince a like amount of 
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onion, mix and saute toa goldencolor, Add the cabbage 
(raw), moisten with a little strong consomme, cover the 
pan and braise slowly for two hours (keep moist and stir 
occasionally while cooking). Season with Cayenne pepper, 
salt and a little vinegar. Serve as a vegetable or with 
spareribs, Frankfurt sausage, etc. 

COLE SLAW. 

Clean and shred a head of young cabbage, steep tn ice 
water until crisp. Drain and press dry. Sprinkle witha 
little fine sugar, season with salt, Cayenne pepper and a 
little malt vinegar. Serve ona lettuce leaf. Garnish with 
chopped parsley. 

CABBAGE SALAD, HOME STYLE. 

Prepare the cabbags the same as for Cole Slaw. Make a 
boiled salad dressing in the following manner: Put equal 
parts of water and cider vinegar into a farina boiler. 
Add a little sugar, salt, paprica, chunk of butter and a 
pinch of mustard, cover and let cook thirty minutes. Beat 
some egg yolks, dilute with a little cold water, and stir 
briskly into the hot mixture; remove from fire as soon as 
it congeals. By degrees incorporate one-fourth its quantity 
of richsweet cream. Put in ice box to remain until cold ; 
then mix with the cabbage and serve inasalad bowl. Gar- 
nish the top with a basket made of a hard boiled egg filled 
with chopped chives. 

CABBAGE SALAD, MAYONNAISE. 

The same as the foregoing, using mayonnaise instead of 
boiled salad dressing. Serve on salad plate. Garnish with 
fancy cut pickled beets. 


CABBAGE SALAD, PLAIN. 

Shred,and chill the cabbage in ice water, drain and press 
dry. Mix with olive oil and vinegar, season with salt and 
a few drops of Tabasco sauce. Serve in small pyramids on 
acurly lettuce leaf. Red cabbage can be prepared in the 
same manoner, and arranged alternately in pyramids with 
the white, making a very attractive dish. Shreds of ham 
and bacon are Often fried and added to the above. 


CABBAGE SOUP, FLEMISH STYLE. 

Chop the cabbage very fine; put into a deep saucepan 
with a lump of butter. Adda ham-bone, chopped onion, a 
faggot of parsley and a few pepper corns; braise thirty 
minutes. Moisten with the required amount of strong 
white stock (to make the soup), let boil and shove back to 
simmer until] the cabbage is cooked to a pulp. Thicken 
with flour and water (whitewash); let boll until it becomes 
transparent. Removethe ham-bone and faggot, rub through 
a hair sieve. Season with pepper, salt and a glass of white 
wine. Serve with sippets of bread. 

SAUERKRAUT. 


Is a much esteemed German dish. The cab- 
bage is cut fine and allowed to ferment under 
pressure in brine made of its own juice and salt. 
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SAUERKRAUT, GERMAN STYLE. 

Wash the sauerkraut in cold water to remove the bad 
odor, drain and proceed the same as directed in Hot Slaw, 
German Style. Caraway seeds may be added if desired. 

SAUERKRAUT, AMERICAN STYLE. 

Wash, drain, press dry, braise in butter for two hours, 
moistening occasionally with a ladle-ful of consomme; 
thicken with grated raw potato. Add some chopped sour 
apples. Season with Cayenne pepper and salt. Serveina 
deep vegetable dish. 

PICKLED RED CABBAGE. 

Shred the cabbage fine witha slawcutter. Putintoastone 
jar in layers, sprinkle each layer with salt, let stand for 
forty-eight hours. Drain off the salt liquor which has 
formed, and pour over a well-seasoned pickle of boiling 
vinegar. (Black pepper, cloves, mustard seed and sliced 
ginger root are the best for seasoning.) When cold hermeti- 
cally seal the jar and store in a ooo! place. 

CALAMINT. 
(Fr. Calament). (Ger. Kalaminth). 

A genus of perennial plant Calamintha of the 
Mint family. Also called basil thyme. The 
roots of this aromatic herb, when cut in small 
pieces and infused in alcohol, imparts a delicate 
violet odor; used for flavoring pastries, des- 
serts, etc. 

CANTALOUP. 
(Fr. Cantaloup). (Ger. Cantaloupe Melonen). 

Takes its name from the castle Cantalupo, in 
the Marca d’Ancona, Italy, where they were first 
grown in Europe from seed imported from Ar- 
menia. It is a variety of the musk melon, having 
a yellowish or pale-green skin and reddish flesh 
when ripe. An error is often made by calling all 
kinds of melon cantaloup. 


CANTALOUP TO SERVE. 

Select those having a pleasant sweet odor, yellowish skin, 
and when picked the stem will break off close to the melon. 
Put in ice box to remain until thoroughly chilled. Cut in 
half, remove the seeds. Serve on a folded napkin. The 
old custom of filling the cavity with ice is the subject of 
severe criticism. To a connoisseur it is a gross insult, 
which is justly founded on the fact that the delicate flavor 
is entirely destroyed by the ice. 


CAPERS. 
(Fr. Capres). (Ger. Kapern). 


The caper plant Cafparis sfinosa is a low 
shrub of Mediterranean countries cultivated in 
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the south of Europe for its flower-buds, which are 
gtayish-green and have a sharp aromatic flavor. 
When pickled in vinegar they are used as a con- 
diment and in making salads, sauces, etc. Capers 
are often substituted by nasturtium seeds and un- 
folded elder buds, which compare favorably in 
size and appearance, but not in flavor. 
CAPER SAUCE. 

Is used for boiled mutton. salt water, fish, ete. The stock 
is made into a white sauce, seasoned and the capers added. 
CARAWAY. 

(Fr. Carvi). ° (Ger, Kummel), 

Is a biennial plant of the parsley family, Carum 
Carut. The seeds have an aromatic smel! and a 
warm pungent taste. They are extensively used 
in German cookery for seasoning and also for 
flavoring liquors, confections, pastries, etc. The 
roots, which resemble the parsnip, were once a 
popular vegetable, but now are rarely used. 


CARDOON. 
(Fr. Cardon). (Ger, Kardone). 

Is a large herbaceous plant Cynara Carduncu- 
dus of the aster family. Also called the prickly arti- 
choke. The thick fleshy stalks and ribs of the 
leaves are blanched and eaten by the Spanish and 


French as a vegetable. 
CARDOON WITH OX MARROW. 

Select the inner white stalks which are crisp and tender. 
Blanch in acidulated water, press dry, rub off the outside 
skin, cut in pieces three inches long, saute in butter, 
moisten with white stock, cover with an oiled paper and 
simmer until tender and the liquor is all evaporated. 
Season with white pepper, salt and a little lemon juice. 
Serve on fancy cut pieces of buttered toast. Garnish with 
slices of boiled ox marrow rolled in finely chopped sweet 


herbs. 
CARDOON SALAD. 


Select the young leaves. Blanch, press dry, put in a salad 
bowl that has been thoroughly rubbed with a clove of garlic. 
Dress with olive oil and vinegar. Season with salt and 
Cayenne pepper. Serve in same bowl. 


CARROTS. 
(Fr. Carottes.) (Ger. Mohren oder Gelbe Ruben.) 
The common carrot is an umbelliferous plant 
of many varieties. The best known specie, Dau- 
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cus Carota yields in cultivation a reddish yellow 
and usually spindle shape edible root the first 
year. Itis supposed to possess medicinal pro- 
perties; yet it is of less nutritive value than the 
potato, being largely composed of water, cellulose 
and saccharin matter. The famous carrot was 
considered achoice table vegetable by the ancient 
Greeks, and still retains its popularity to such an 
extent that hardly a soup, sauce or stew would be 
considered properly prepared without its flavor. 
It is plentiful the year around and cannot be sur- 
passed as a vegetable for seasoning. 


BOILED CARROTS WITH WHITE SAUCE. 

Wash the required number of young carrots, scrape from 
the crown down, immerge in co!d water, cut in dice half an 
inch square, or scoop out with a Parisienne cutter. Boil in 
salted water until tender, drain and simmer ina white sauce 
for twenty minutes. Season with salt. pepper. grated nut- 


meg and a little iemon juice. Serve in a deep vegetable 
dish. 


CARROTS, MAITRE D'HOTEL. 

Clean, boil whole in salted water untiltender. Cut length 
wise in quarters, saute in butter, season with salt, pepper 
and a little lemon juice. Arrange neatly on a platter, 
sprinkle with finely chopped parsley. Serve. 


CARROTS, A LA CREME. 

Clean, cut in slices half an inch thick. Parboil in salted 
water, drain. Simmer until tender in equal parts of rich 
cream and Bechamel sauce. Season with salt, white pepper 
and a little grated nutmeg, sprinkle with chopped parsley 
and serve in deep vegetable dish. 


CARROTS, POULETTE. 
Clean, cut in fancy shape with a vegetable scoop. Parbolil, 
drain and simmer until tender in poulette sauce. Season 
with salt and a few drops of Tabasco sauce. Serve in paper 


cases or On fancy cut croutons. Garnish with chopped hard 
boiled eggs. 


CARROTS WITH FINE HERBS. 

Clean, cut in half lengthwise. Stamp out with a small 
column tube (about the size of macaroni), blanch. Mince 
some shallots, saute in butter, add the carrots, moisten with 
strong chicken broth, cover with an oiled paper, simmer 
untiltender. Season, sprinkle with chopped parsley. Serve 
in a deep vegetable dish. 


GLAZED CARROTS FOR GARNISH. 

Clean, scoop out with a small Parisienne cutter, blanch» 
put in a ssute pan, cover with demi-glaze. Braise in a hot 
oven until tender, strain off the remaining sauce, return to 
fre ina clean saute pan. Sprinkle with a little powdered 
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sugar. toss until quite dry and glossy. Use for garnishing 
meat entrees. 
MASHED CARROTS. 

Select young carrots, clean without scraping. Cut in 
slices, boil in salted water until tender, drain, mash through 
a fine sieve. Return to fire, slowly evaporate the moisture, 
finish with a chunk of butterandsweetcream. Season with 
salt and white pepper. Serve the same as mashed turnips, 
or with boiled beef. 

CARROTS SOUFFLE. 

Prepare the same as mashed carrots. Separate the re- 
quired number of fresh eggs (one to a portion), beat the 
yolks and mix with the mashed carrots; whip the whites to 
a stiff froth, stir gently into the pulp. Put into paper cases, 
bake in a slow oven until it becomes a rich golden color. 
Serve on a folded napkin. 

PUREE OF CARROTS. 

Clean the required number of young carrots without 
scraping. Cut inslices, braise in butter with chopped shal- 
lots, sprig of celery, a ham bone and a few mixed spices; 
add strong beef bouillon, let boil, shove back to simmer 
until the carrots are cooked to a pulp, remove the ham bone, 
thicken with fiour and water or grated raw potatoes. Cook 
until it becomes transparent. Rub through a puree strainer, 
season with salt and white pepper. Serve with plain boiled 
barley in a side dish. 

FRIED YOUNG CARROTS. 

Select small young carrots of uniform size. Clean and 
submerge in boiling water. Rub off the outside skin with a 
clean cloth. Boil until tender in salted water, drain, and 
press dry. Season, roll in flour, fry in butter. Serveon 
fancy cut croutons. 

PICKLED CARROTS. 

Put plain boiled carrots (whole) into a stone jar, add 
s0me mixed spices, cover with vinegar. Use for garnishing 
salads, etc. 


CARROT AND BEET-ROOT SALAD. 

Arrange alternately slices of cold boiled carrots and beet- 
roots In a border around the edge of a platter. Fill center 
with finely shredded celery. Season and dress with olive 
oil and malt vinegar. Serve. 

CATCHUP OR CATSUP. 
(Fr. Catchup.) (Ger, Catchup.) 

Catchup was originally an East India pickle, 
called Kitjap. Now a popular sauce for meat, 
fish, etc. Prepared from walnuts, mushrooms 
and tomatoes. 

WALNUT CATCHUP 
Gathertwenty pounds of green walnuts, pound them to a 


pulp, put into a five-galion stone jar with one-half pound of 
ground ginger, one-fourth pound of chopped shallots, six 
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cloves of garlic, four bruised red pepper pods, one-fourth 
pound of ground cloves, one pound of salt. Let macerate 
for four weeks in a warm place (stir every day). Then pour 
three gallons of boiling malt vinegar over them, let cool, 
strain through a fine cloth, bottle and cork tightly. Store 
in a dry place. 


MUSHROOM CATCHUP. 

Procure twenty pounds of full grown hochouse mush- 
rooms, trim off the lower part of the roots, shake out the 
sand (do not wasb or peel them). 

Pack in layers in a six-gallon stone jar with salt between 
each layer (using two pounds of salt). Let stand for six 
hours, then mash into a pulp with a wooden potato masher- 
Let stand for two days (stirring every six hours), then let 
stand without stirring in a warm place until a thick white 
scum rises to the top. 

Strain through a fine sieve into a clean saucepan, add 
four ounces of chopped ginger root, four ounces of crushed 
pepper corns, half pound mustard seed and one ounce of 
whole mace. Boil up gently, pour into a clean stone jug, tie 
& thin piece of cheese cloth over top and let steep six months 
in a cool place. Then heat it again by setting the jug in & 
hot water bath. Strain through a muslin bag and bottle 
for use. 

TOMATO CATCHUP. 

Select twenty pounds of freshly picked ripe tomatoes. 
Wash, cutin four, putin aclean saucepan and cook until 
reduced to one-half. Rub through a fine sieve, return to 
the fire, add two quarts of cider vinegar, one ounce of 
ground cloves. one ounce of ground allspice, three ounces 
of ground white pepper, and one ounce of ground cinnamon. 
Simmer for four hours, remove from fire, add three pounds 
of confectioners’ glucose. Bottle while hot, being careful 
to cork very tightly. Storeinacool place. To preveut fer- 
mentation, which is somewhat troublesume, add ten grains 
of salicylic acid. 

CAULIFLOWER. 
(Fr. Chou-fleur.) (Ger, Blumenkohl.) 

Cauliflower is a fleshy compact edible head, 
formed by the young flowers of a cultivated var- 
iety of cabbage, Brassica oleracea. 

Broccoli and cauliflower differ so little in ap- 
pearance that one is often mistaken for the other. 
Yet the latter no doubt is the more succulent and 
possesses the best flavor. They are, however, 
prepared and cooked the same. 

Cauliflower is cultivated to a perfection by our 
market gardeners, who are well paid for their 
pains. It is in season from June to October and 


from February to April. When purchasing, 
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select the heads that are compact, clear snowy 
white and free from worms. 


BOILED CAULIFLOWER. 

Pick off the leaves, neatly trim the axle close to the head, 
wash thoroughly in cold water, and steep in salted water 
for two hours before cuoking; drain, wipedry. Cutalemon 
in half, rub over the head to keep it white, boil in salted 
water until tender. Remove from fire and let stand in 
same water until ready to serve; drain and serve in a deep 
vegetable dish, with drawn butter, Hollandaise or cream 
sauce poured over. 


CAULIFLOWER, VINAIGRETTE. 
Serve cold boiled caulifiower on a lettuce leaf with vin- 
aigrette sauce; garnish with gherkins cut fan shape. 


CAULIFLOWER SALAD. 

Pick cold boiled cauliflower apart, serve in a salad bowl 
with French dressing. 

CAULIFLOWER AU GRATIN. 

Boil in the usual way, drain, cut off axle close to head, 
place in gratin dish, pour rich Bechamel sauce Over sprinkle 
with grated American cheese, fresh bread crumbs and little 
chunks of butter. Bake until it becomes a rich brown 
color; serve in same dish. 


CAULIFLOWER, MAYONNAISE. 
Serve cold bolled cauliflower on a lettuce leaf with Mayon- 
Daise dressing. Garnish with fancy eut pickled beets. 


CAULIFLOWER FRIED IN BATTER. 

Trim, wash, boll until tender in salted water, drain, wipe 
dry with a cloth, pick off the small branches, season with 
salt and white pepper, roll in flour, dip in batter, fry in hot 
fat, drain. Serve on folded napkin. Garnish with fried 
young parsley. 

CAULIFLOWER FOR GARNISH. 

Trim, wash, and boil the heads until tender in salted 
water. Pick the small branches apart, drain, press dry ina 
cloth, dip in meat glaze and use to garnish entrees. 


CAULIFLOWER, ITALIAN. 
Serve plain boiled caulifiower in a border of rice, with 
white Itallan sauce poured over. 


CAULIFLOWER CREAM SOUP. 

Trim, wash, blanch in salted water, drain, and finish 
cooking Jn strong white broth; remove the cauliflower when 
done. Prepare a mirepoix of butter, a sprig of celery, bay 
leaves, carrot, chopped shallots and flour, let braise slowly 
for fifteen minutes without browning; add broth, stirring 
vigorously to make it smooth; let boil, shove back to sim- 
merone hour. Strain, add one-fourth sweet cream, season 
with salt, Cayenne pepper and grated nutmeg; pick the 
cauliflower into small bits, add tu the soup and serve with 
slices of buttered toast separate. 
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CELERIAC. 
(Fr. Celeri-rave.) (Ger. Sellerie-Knolle.) 

Is aspeciesof celery Apium graveolens rapa- 
ceum, having a globe shaped edible root, com- 
monly called the turnip-rooted celery. The seed 
of this plant is imported from Hamburg, and it is 
quite extensively cultivated in this country, being 
highly favored by the Germans as a salad, also 
for seasoning soups, etc. Celeriac is in season 
from October to May. 


BOILED CELERIAC, MELTED BUTTER. 

Select smooth young roots, peel off the outside skin, cut 
in quarters, boil in salt water until tender. Drain, slice, 
season and serve in a deep vegetable dish with drawn butter 
poured over. 


CELERIAC SALAD, GERMAN STYLE. 

Prepare and boil the same as directed in the foregoing. 
Drain, press dry, and put away toremain untilcold. Rub 
a salad bowl with a clove of garlic, slice in the boiled celer- 
iac, season with salt and a little Cayeune pepper, dress with 
olive oil and vinegar. Serve in the same bowl. Garnish 
the top with slices of hard boiled eggs. 


CELERY. 
(Fr, Celeri.) (Ger. Sellerte.) 


Is an aromatic plant of the parsley family 
Apium graveolens, cultivated principally for the 
stalks, which are blanched during growth by heap- 
ing the earth around them as they spring above 
the ground. Celery has become such an import- 
ant article of food that it is now indispensable. 

The outer stalks are picked off, leaving only 
the inner tongue or ‘‘heart"’, which is chilled and 
eaten raw asa relish. The remaining stalks that 
are not suitable to serve as a relish, can be 
used for soups, salads, and prepared in various 
ways as a vegetable. (See salads). Celery is in 
season from July to March. The home grown is 
considered the best flavored, yet the Michigan is 
prefered by some. The California celery grows 
very large, but is fibrous and does not possess the 
delicate flavor that characterizes the others. 


TO PREPARE CELERY FOR A RELISH. 
Cut off the upper leaves, trim the bottom or root neatly 
around (being careful not to cut away more than is neces- 
sary to remove the portion that is discolored), pick off the 
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Outer stalks until only the heart remains, wash them thor- 
Oughly, then steep in ice water until they are crisp and 
tender. The outer stalks should be tied in little bundles 
and sent to the kitchen, to be used for salads, soups, etc. 
Serve the hearts on a relish dish covered with shaved ice, 
or on the bread and butter plates when used for a banquet. 


FRIZZLED CELERY FOR SALADS, ETC. 

Select the best of the outer stalks, wash, cut in pieces two 
inches long, place each piece between a clothes pin, shred 
both ends very fine with a sharp knife, set aside to steep 
one hour in ice water, when they will be found to be a very 
attractive garnish for salads. 

BOILED CELERY, WHITE SAUCE. 

Cut outer stalks in pieces three inches long, wash, and 
steep in salt water fortwo hours. Drain and boil in white 
broth until tender, remove from the fire, strain off the broth, 
thicken with roux, season, arrange the celery in a deep dish, 
pour over the sauce. Serve. 

CREAM OF CELERY, COMTESSH. 

Cut the celery in small pieces, wash, braise with mirepoix 
in butter for fifteen minutes, add sufficient flour to thicken 
the soup, slowly incorporate the required amount of strong 
chicken broth, boil up and shove back to simmer for three 
hours, strain through a fine hair sieve. Season with salt, 
white pepper, and a little nutmeg. Finish with a liaison 
of egg yolks, and sweet cream. Serve with croutons. 

CHLERY SALAD. 

Cut the tender part of the outer stalks in dice half aninoh 
square, wash on a4 colander, steep in ice water for one hour, 
drain, press dry, put into a salad bowl, season with salt and 
a few drops of Tabasco sauce. Dress with olive oll and 
malt vinegar. Serve on curly lettuce leaves. Garnish 
with water-cress and beets cut In fancy shape. 

CELERY MAYONNAISE. 

Prepare the celery the same asin the foregoing. Season 
and mix with Mayonnaise. Serve in small pyramids with 
some of the Mayonnaise poured over. Garnish top with 
capers. 

STEWED CELERY IN GRAVY. 

Cut the outer stalks in small pieces, wasb and blanch in’ 
salt and water. Return to fire in clean sauce pan, cover 
with gravy and let simmer until tender. Season with Cay- 
enne pepper and salt. Serve as a vegetable or with meat 
entrees. 


CHERVIL. 
(Fr. Carfeuil.) (Ger. Kerbet.) 


Is a garden herb, Anthriscus Cerefolium of 
the parsley family, with pinnately divided leaves 
which are used for seasoning soups, salads and 
for flavoring vinegar. The root of one of the 
species closely resembles the carrot and is said to 
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be good to eat, yet it has never become very pop- 


ular. 
CHESTNUTS. 


(Fr. Chataigne ou Marron.) (Ger. Kastanie.) 

Is an edible nut of a forest tree Castanea vesca 
of Europe and America. The nuts grow in clus- 
ters, two or three enclosed in a prickly burr, 
which opens after a few autumn frosts: Then the 
nuts can be easily gathered by slightly shaking 
the tree. The Spanish, French and Italian 
chestnuts (Marron) grow much larger than the 
American, and are more suitable for the various 
culinary purposes to which they are adapted, yet 
they are not as delicate and sweet for eating raw. 

The marron, when preserved in syrup, is ex- 
tensively used in confections, pastries and des- 
serts, being the important feature of the famous 
Nesselrode Pudding. 


CHESTNUTS. HOW TO PREPARE. 

Make two incisions, crossing each other on the rounding 
side of the chestnut, with the sharp point of a knife. Then 
put the nuts on a shallow baking sheet, and set them on the 
shelf of the range until the shell begins to dry and curl away 
from the meat. Pulloff the shell andrub the nut with a 
coarse kitchen towel to remove the tissue or skin. Putina 
cool dry place and use when needed. 


BOLLED CHESTNUTS. 

Shell and rub off the skin of the required number of 
chestnuts. Put them, after picking out the discolored and 
wormy ones, into a cheese-cloth sack. Boil in salt water 
until tender, pour off the water and remove the chestnuts 
from sack, Simmer in sweet cream for fifteen minutes, 
season with butter, salt and white pepper. Serve asa veg- 
etable in the usual way. 


CHESTNUT STUFFING. 

After cleaning the chestnuts. boil them to a pulp in sweet 
creum; add enough fresh bread crumbs to absorb the mois- 
ture. Season with plenty of good butter, salt and white 
pepper. An excellent stuffing for game and poultry, 


CHESTNUT GARNISH CHIPOLATA. 

Pick out small sound chestnuts, clean in the usual way, 
putinto a cheese-cloth sack and boll until soft (but not 
broken), drain, and remove from the sack. Cut outa like 
number of carrots. the same size of the chestnuts, with a 
Parisian cutter; boil in salt water, drain and press dry. 
Boil the same amount of Chipolata Sausage; remove the 
skin. Putall together in a sauce pan, cover with chicken 
glaze (that has been diluted and slightly thickened), sim- 
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mer for twenty minutes, season with salt, Cayenne pepper 
and grated nutmeg. Use for garnishing meat entrees, etc. 


CHESTNUT SALAD 
(Bee Nut Salads.) 


CHICK-PEAS. 
(¥r. Pots-Chiche.) (Ger. Kichererbsen.) 

Is the seed of a leguminous plant, Cicer artetz- 
num of Asia, Africa, and Southern Europe. This 
nutritive little vegetable, the cultivation of which 
in Mediterranean countries dates from avery 
early period, is an important article in Egyptian 
and Spanish cookery, 

When roasted they are the common “‘ parched 
pulse,” the chief food of travelers while crossing 
the vast desert tracts of the far East. They are 
also one of the many ingredients used in the 
preparation of the native Spanish dish, Olla- 
podrida. The harmonizing nature of these peas 
is such that they are frequently employed by 
the French in many of their ragouts, yet they are 
not considered consistent enough to constitute a 
dish in themselves. 

CHICORY: 
(Fr. Chicoree.) (Ger. Cichorte.) 

Is a perennial herb, Cichorium Intybus, of the 
aster family, extensively cultivated in Europe, 
Asia, and the United States. Its finely divided 
and much curled leaves, when blanched in 
growth, make an excellent autumn and winter 
salad. Theroastedand pulverized roots are used 
for adulterating coffee. 

CHICORY SALAD. 

Select the well blanched heads, trim off the green leaves, 
pick apart, wash thoroughly, let steep in salt water for an 
hour, then drain and press dry in a clean cloth. Rub the 
salad bowl with a clove of garlic, put in the chicory, 
season with salt and Cayenne pepper. Pour on some Olive 


oil, mix, add a few drops of malt vinegar. Serve in same 
bowl. This salad is much esteemed by the French. 


CHIVES OR CIVES. 
(Fr. Cives.) (Ger. Schnittlauch.) 


The chive is a small bulbous plant, Adium 
schoenoprasum, of the onion tribe, which is 
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propagated by dividing the root. The numerous 
leaves are slender, awl-shaped, and grow from 
four to six inches long. They impart a very 
pleasant onion flavor to soups, salads, cheese, etc. 

Chives appear on the market very early in the 
spring, planted in small square boxes filled with 
rich soil, they will grow up several times before 
their virtue is destroyed, if placed near a window 
and treated like a potted plant. (Care should be 
taken in gathering to cut the leaves close to the 
root.) 

The stew of rabbit, venison, game, etc., called 
‘*Civet,” is highly seasoned with chives, from 
which feature they are so named. 

CINNAMON. 
(Fe, Cannelle.) (Ger. Zimmt.) 

Is the inner bark of the shoots of the Czzna- 
momum Zeylanicum, a tree cultivated in Ceylon, 
Sumatra and Borneo. It has an aromatic and 
slightly pungent flavor, and is largely used in 
pastries, confections, cordials, etc. It is safe to 
say that little pure Ceylon cinnamon reaches the 
consumer without being adulterated with cassia 
lignea, Chinese cinnamon. 

CLOVES. 
(Fr. Clous des girofles.) (Ger. Nelken.) 

Is the unexpanded flower buds of the clove 
tree, Eugenia caryophyliata, which is culti- 
vated in Zanzibar, Brazil and the West In- 
dies. The use of this pungent aromatic spice, 
which contains preservative power, has become 
so universally known that it is now indispensable 
in pickling and other culinary operations. The 
name ‘‘clove” is taken from the Latin Clovus 
(a nail), which it closely resembles. It is also 
applied to other articles, as a clove of garlic, 
which means one of the small bulbs; and a clove 
cheese, about eight pounds. 

CORN. (Indian.) 
(Fr. Mais.) (Ger, Korn oder Mats.) 
Maize or Indian corn is a large species of Amer- 
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ican cereal grass of the genus Zae Mays. It 
yields when ripe numerous hard starchy kernels 
on a woody cob. Maize is extensively cultivated 
over the greater part of America and to some ex- 
tent in Europe, Asia and Africa. 

It may be truthfully said that there are few 
plants of which the uses are more various than 
Indian corn, and few which are of greater im- 
portance to man. 

In Europe the word ‘‘corn” is applied to all 
kinds of grain, as wheat, rye, barley, etc. But 
in the United States it has been appropriated to 
Maize (Indian corn). 

The ripe seed of the field varieties is made into 
samp, hulled corn, hominy grits, yellow and 
white Indian meal, corn starch, etc., each of 
which contains enough nutritive value to consti- 
tute an entire meal, if properly cooked. 

Pop-corn is a small variety, grown principally 
for popping. The kernels contain an abundance 
of oil, which expands when heated over a hot 
fire, causing the seed coating to explode, and the 
inside of the kernel to puff out in a snowy white 
mass several times its natural size. 

The garden variety, cultivated for eating green, 
is quite distinct from the others, being more rich 
in sugarand less starchy. The unmatured kernels 
when prepared and cooked in different ways form 
the excellent vegetable, which is dear to the heart 
of every true American. Green corn appears on 
the market about June 15th, and continues until 
September, during which time it is preserved for 
winter use by canning, and is so successfully done 
that itis frequently better than the fresh. In 
buying, select the freshly picked and closely ker- 
neled ears, which have a snowy-white appear- 
ance and in the milky state; the latter feature 
can be easily determined by slightly pressiag one 
of the kernels with the thumb nail. Ifa starchy 
milk oozes out and the corn possesses the other 
qualities, it is in the pink of condition. 
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BOILED GREEN CORN ON THE COB. 

Select the corn as directed in the foregoing. Remove the 
husks, pick off the silk, trim the ends neatly with a sharp 
knife. Go over each ear withaclean scrubbing brush to 
be sure the remaining silk is all removed from between the 
kernels. Plunge the corn into a saucepan of boiling salt 
water, cook from fifteen to twenty minutes. Take up and 
serve on a folded napkin, with butter, pepper and salt rep- 
arate. 

If a large quantity is to be cooked, have several saucepans 
in readiness so that when the contents of ove is served 
another wiil be ready. In this way the corn does not be- 
come water-soaked or over-cooked. Itisa goodideatoadda 
little milk to the water, if the cobs are dark and not closely 
kerneled, which is frequently the case early in the season. 

STEWED GREEN CORN IN CREAM. 

Clean and silk the corn in the usual way. Plunge into 
boiling salt water, cook eight minutes, remove from the 
fire, wrap inaciean cloth and let remain until it becomes 
cool; then shave offthe kernels with a dull knife. Put them 
in a shallow saucepan, cover with rich cream, simmer for 
twenty minutes. Season with butter, sait and a little white 
pepper. Serve in a deep vegetable dish. 

SUCCOTASH. (Corn and Beans.) 

Prepare the corn as directed in the foregoing, except 
when it is put into the saucepan to simmer, add one-fifth 
its quantity of plain boiled Lima beans. (See Lima Beans.) 
Season and serve as a vegetable. 

GREEN CORN AU GRATIN. 

Prepare and cook the corn ten minutes in boiling salt 
water, wrap in acloth; when cool, shave off the kernels, put 
them in a saute pan, add a little strong Bechamel sauce, 
simmer forten minutes or until it is thoroughly heated. 
Season, putin gratin dishes, sprinkle top with fresh bread 
crumbs and small bits of butter. Bake in a hot oven until 
they area rich brown color. Serve while hot in same dish. 


GREEN CORN FRITTERS. 

Select, husk and silk the corn in the usual way. Rasp off 
the kernels with a coarse cheese grater or a regular ‘‘corn 
rasp.’ Put the pulp in a mixing bowl with one-half its 
quantity of sweet milk, a little salt and sugar. Add enough 
flour and the proper amount of baking powder to make it 
the consistency of thick pancake batter. Beatin a few raw 
eggs, one at a time. Fry in shallow grease. Sprinkle 
with powdered sugar and serve on a folded napkin with a 
pot of maple syrup separate. 


CORN OYSTERS. 

Rasp off the kernels as directed in Corn Fritters. Put the 
pulp {nto a mixing bowl, beat in a few raw eggs, salt, mix 
in equal parts of four and fine cracker crumbs (add a little 
baking powder) to make it the consistency of thick frit*er 
batter. Fry in shallow grease, about the size of a half ao. 
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lar. Serve asan entree or use to garnish chicken Mary- 
land, etc. 
CREAM OF GREEN CORN. 

Prepare the required amount of green corn, rasp off the 
kernels. Make a white mirepoix of one leek cut in small 
pieces, a faggot of parsley,a few pepper corns, blade of 
mace, and a chunk of butter. Put them in a deep sauce 
pan. braise (but do not brown) fifteen minutes, then add the 
Yrasped corn and sufficient strong white stock to make the 
soup. Boil up and shove back to simmer for one hour. 
When done remove the faggot and rub through a puree 
sieve. Return to fire in a clean saucepan, add one-fourth 
its quantity of Bechamel sause, simmer gently fora few 
minutes longer. Season with salt and Cayenne pepper. 
Finish with a liaison of egg yolks and sweet cream. Serve 
insoup tureen, with slices of buttered toast separate. 


GREEN CORN CHOWDER, NEW ENGLAND STYLE. 

Rasp off the kernels of several ears of freshly gathered 
greencorn. Cut apiece of salt pork in small dice, put them 
into a saucepan with a like amount of minced onions, braise 
for a quarter of an hourover a slow fire. Cover with strong 
white stock, simmer thirty minutes and remove from the 
fire Peelandcuta numberof new potatoes in thin slices 
with a Saratoga chip machine. Rinse them in cold water, 
drain and shake in a pan of flour until they are completely 
covered. Place a layer of the potatoes on the bottom of a 
French casserole (a stone butter jar willdo if a casserole is 
not handy), then a layer of the corn pulp, and a ladleful of 
the minced and cooked onions and salt pork. Season and 
sprinkle each layer with flae cracker meal and chopped 
young parsley. Continue in this manner untill all the in- 
gredients are used up. Add enough white broth to cover 
the chowder. Put onthe lid and bake inaslow oven for 
two hours. Serve in same dish if possible, with cheese 
crackers separate. 

GREEN CORN AND TOMATOES. 

Rasp off the kernels of the required amount of green corn, 
put them in a saucepan, add a like amount of peeled ripe 
tomatoes, cut in dice. Simmer until the juiceis nearly all 
evaporated. Season with salt, Cayenne pepper and a chunk 
of butter. Serve on fancy cut slice of buttered toast. 

STEAMED GREEN CORN ON THE EAR. 

Gather the corn when in the milky state. Remove the 
outside husks only; then pull back the remaining ones and 
carefully pick out all the silk; trim off the small end. re- 
place the husks to completely cover theear. Windasmalli 
cord around them to hold the husks in place. Steam for 
twenty-five minutes over a kettle of boiling salt and water. 
Remove the husks. Serve immediately covered in a folded 
papkin. Butter, salt and pepper separate. This method is 
much practiced in the Southern states. 

ROASTED GREEN CORN ON THE BAR. 

Prepare the ears the same as for steaming. Dig a hole in 
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a bed of hot wood ashes, put in the corn and roast for thirty 
or forty minutes. Remove, shake off the ashes, pull away 
the husks. Serveintheusual way. Green corn is prepared 
in this way for camping parties and clam bakes. 


SAMP. 

Samp !s the broken kernels of Indiancorn. This process 
was originated by the Massachusetts Indians, who cracked 
the parched kernels between two stones aud called it 
*“‘Baupac.” 

The commercial article now known as samp is simply 
coarse hominy. 


BOILED SAMP. (Breakfast Cereal.) 

Procure freshly prepared samp, wash and soak in cold 
water over night. In the morning, drain, put in a farina 
boiler or steamjacket kettle, cover with fresh water, add a 
little salt and cook slowly for two hours, stir occasionally 
and add more water if necessary to make it of the right 
consistency. Serve asa breakfast cereal with sugar and 
cream. 

FRIED SAMP. 

Plain boil the samp asin the foregoing; when done stirin 
one-fifth its quantity of wheat flour, cook a few minutes 
longer, remove from the fire, turn out into square cake tins, 
put away to get cold; then cut in slices half an inch thick, 
roll in flour and fry very brown in shallow grease. Serve 
on folded napkin, with maple syrup separate. 


BOILED HOMINY GRITS. (Breakfast Cereal.) 
8ift the hominy through a coarse sieve, wash in cold 
water, drain. Fill a saucepan (the required size) half full 
of water, salt; when the water boils add the hominy grits, 
stir briskly to prevent its becoming lumpy. Shove back to 
cook sluwly for three hours. Should it become too thick add 
a little more water. Serve with sugar and cream separate. 


FRIED HOMINY GRITS. 

Plain boil the hominy; when nearly done stir in one-fifth 
its quantity of wheat flour, cook a little longer, pour into a 
square mold, put away to get cold. Cut inslices, fry brown 
in shallow grease. Serve it neatly arranged on a folded 
napkin, with maple syrup separate. Hominy is often pre- 
pared this way and served as 8 garnish with roasts, wild 
duck, etc. 

INDIAN MEAL MUSH. 

Is prepared, cooked and served the same way as Boiled 
Hominy Grits. Yellowor white Indian meal may be used. 
Indian meal mush and milk is a very popular dish among 
country people who often prefer ittoa more substantial 
meal for Sunday supper. 


FRIED INDIAN MEAL MUSH. 

Prepare and cook the same as Fried Hominy Grits; don’t 
forget to add a little flour before turning it out into the 
molds. The nature of Indian corn is such that it con- 
tains no gluten, therefore in cooking samp, hominy grits 
and Indian meal mush for frying, it 1s absolutely necessary 
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to add a little wheat flour to keep it from breaking up and 
becoming troublesome to fry. This true American dish is 
many times spoiled by European cooks, who insist that it 
should be breaded before it can be properly fried. 


HULLED CORN. 

The white variety of field corn is usually selected for this 
purpose. The hulls are removed by macerating the whole 
kernels in a weak lye made of hardwood ashes. Itis then 
thoroughly washed in several waters. 


BOILED HULLED CORN. 

Put the freshly prepared hulled corn into a farina boiler 
or a steamjacket kettle, cover with sweet milk and cook for 
eight hours. As the milk evaporates add more. Season 
with pepper, salt and butter. Serve in a deep vegetable 
dish. 

CORN SALAD. (Lamb's Lettuce). 
(Fr. Mache.) (Ger. Feld-Salat oder Lammerlattich.) 

This is an annual salad plant Valerianella 
olitoria, that grows wild in the grain fields of 
Europe. It is also extensively cultivated and 
used in winter and early spring as a substitute for 
lettuce. Wild Corn Salad makes an excellent 
green when cooked like spinach. 


CRESS. (Water). 
(Fr. Cresson de fontatn), (Ger. Wasser-Kresse). 

Is a perennial salad plant of the species Vastur- 
tium officinale, which grows wild on the banks of 
small streams and in moist places. The leaves 

have a slightly pungent and yet pleasant taste. 
- This plant has the distinction of possessing a 
flavor that is agreeable to almost everyone. 


| CRESS. (Garden or Pepper). 
(Fr. Cresson de jardin). (Ger. Garten Kresse). 

This species, Lepidium salivum, is said to have 
been first cultivated in Germany about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century; the continuation of 
which has been so successful that now many 
gardeners make a specialty of growing Cress to 
supply the market the year ‘round. 

The leaves grow large, tender and delicately 
flavored, which makes it in every respect super- 
ior to Water Cress. In order to have a protracted 
crop it is necessary to sow a new lot of seed every 
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week, as it matures very rapidly and is useful 
only when young. 


CRESS SALAD. 

Procure freshly gathered garden or water cress. Cut off 
the coarse stalks, pick out the wilted leaves, wash in cold 
water, drain, press dry ina clean towel. Prepare a French 
salad dressing without using much oil. Put the cress into 
8 bowl, season, mix in the dressing. Garnish with slices of 
hard boiled eggs. Serve in same bowl. 

CRESS FOR GARNISHING. 

Garden cress is most suitable for this purpose. Cut the 
band or cord that holds the bunches together. Pick out the 
dead and discolored leaves. Wash and steep in cold water 
until it becomes crisp. Then tie about three or four sprigs 
in a bunch with white thread, cut off the lower part of 
stalks to make them of equal length, set aside in cold water 
until they are needed. 

CRESS BUTTER. 

Wash a few bunches of cress. Pick off the leaves, press 
dry and chop them very fine. Put a lump of butter in a 
mixing bowl, work with the hand until it becomes waxy. 
Put in the chopped cress, add a little lemon juice anda 
small amount of sweet paprica; mix thoroughly. Slidea 
star tube into an ornamenting sack, put in the butter, 
gather in the top and lay aside. 

Pick off some large green cress leaves, arrange them in 
clusters of three, (like clover leaves), on a sheet of wax 
paper with the stems toward the center and the leaves 
slightly overlapping each other. Then force the butter out 
through the tube in small stars or rosettes upon the center 
of the leaves making a complete little flower. Put in ice- 
box to remain until cold, use when needed to garnish fish 
entrees, eto. 


CUCUMBERS. 
(Fr. Concombres). (Ger. Gurken), 

Is a creeping garden plant of numerous species 
of the genus Cucumis sativus. It isa native of 
southern Asia but has been cultivated from a very 
early period in all civilized countries. The green 
fruit is usually eaten raw as a salad, or pickled 
when they are small; yet they can be prepared 
and cooked in various ways. Among the best 
known varieties for salad are the Telegraph, 
Long Green, Giant of Arnstadt, Swan-Neck and 
White Spine. The latter is by far the best flav- 
ored and most suitable for the table. Many of 
these varieties are grown in hothouses, therefore 
cucumbers are in season the year ’round. For 
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pickling we have the Green Prolific, Westfield 
Pickles, Fordhook, Early Clusters, Gherkins, etc. 
The word ‘‘Gherkin” is applied to all kinds of 
small cucumbers pickled, but it properly belongs 
to a small prickly variety. Cucumbers are best 
when freshly picked from the vine; then with 
plenty of olive oil, they may be eaten with im- 
punity; but when they are thrown around the 
market for a number of days and have become 
wilted they are apt to cause harmful results. 


CUCUMBERS FOR RELISH. 


Select freshly picked cucumbers that are from eight to 
ten inches long, cut away the bitter end, pare off the skin 
deep enough to remove the green portion, score lengthwise 
with the tines of a table fork. Put them in an earthen 
bowl and freely sprinkle with salt. Putin ice-box to re- 
main two or three hours before they are served, then rinse 
them in ice-water, press dry, cut in thin slices and serve 
with French salad dressing separate. 

This is the proper way to prepare cucumbers to serve 
with fish. 


CUCUMBER SALAD. (1). 


Prepare the cucumbers as directed for Relish, cut in slices 
one-fourth inch thick. Rub the salad bowl with a clove of 
garlic, put in the cucumbers. Prepare the dressing by rub- 
bing the yolk of a hard boiled egg with the yolk of a raw 
one, add a few drops cf Tabasco sauce and slowly incorpor- 
ate some olive oil, vinegar and, lastly, the required amount 
of salt to season the salad; mix the dressing with the cu-~ 
cumbers. Serve in same bowL 


CLOUMBER SALAD. (2). 

_ Prepare the cucumbers in the usual way. Cut in slices 
half inch thick, press dry in a clean towel. 
Dressing: Blanch some Brazil nuts, pound them to a 
| smooth paste, add a like amount of fresh bread crumbs, a 
clove of garlic chopped fine, Cayenne pepper, salt and suffi- 
cient sweet cream to make It the consistency of mayonnaise. 
Rub through a fine sieve, finish with a little lemon juice. 

Mix with the cucumbers, dish on curly lettuce leaves, 
garnish top with capers. Serve. 


CUCUMBER SALAD. (3). 

Pare several small cucumbers, cut away the bitter end, 
slice very thin, put in an earthen bowl, sprinkle with salt, 
set aside to marinade for several hours, drain off the liquor, 
press between two plates until they are quite dry. Return 
them to the bowl adding a handful of chopped chives, and 
a like amount of sliced cold boiled potatoes. Mix with 
thick sour cream, season with sweet paprica and a little 
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more salt if necessary. Dish on 2 salad plate; garnish with 
a few sprigs of garden cress. Serve. 
CUCUMBER AND TOMATO SALAD. 

Arrange alternately slices of cucumbers and tomatoes 
overlapping each other in a wreath around the border of a 
salad plate. Fill center with garden cress. Pour over 
French salad dressing. Serve. 

CUCUMBER AND GREEN ONION SALAD. 

Prepare the cucumbers as directed for Relish. Slice them 
very thin, add some finely shredded green onions, season 
with salt and Cayenne pepper. Dress with olive oil and 
vinegar. Serve on salad plate. 


STUFFED CUCUMBERS. 

Select several green cucumbers about six inches long, cut 
off the bitter end, pare and steep in cold salt water until 
they becoms crisp. Then insert a column tube intc each 
end far enough to have the incision meet. Push out the 
center. Fill the cavity with chicken or veal farce, Stop 
up the ends with a portion of the heart. Roll each cucum- 
ber separate in an oiled paper. Arrange in & saute pan 
moisten with white broth, put on cover, braise in a slow 
oven for forty minutes. Glaze and serve as an entree, or 
cut in slices and use for garnishing. Game, lobster or crab 
farce can be substituted for the chicken or veal. 


BRAISED CUCUMBERS WITH OX MARROW. 
Prepare the cucumbers the same as for stuffing, except 
insert a long piece of ox marrow instead of the farce meat. 
Stop up the ends, wrap each one separate in a piece of 
cheese cloth. Braise until tender. Glaze and serve ona 
hot platter; garnish with slices of lemon dipped in finely 
chopped parsley. 


CUCUMBERS FOR GARNISH. 

Select small thick gherkins, Pare, cutin quarters length- 
wise, dig out the seeds, blanch in salt water, drain, press 
dry, sprinkle with a little powdered sugar, saute in butter 
until they are a golden color. Season with salt and Cay- 
enne pepper. The cucumbers become transparent when 
prepared this way, making a very nice garnish for dishes 
cooked Flemish style. 


FRIED CUCUMBERS. 

Pare a large cucumber, cut in slices about three-fourths 
of an inch thick, remove the seeds with a column tube 
leaving the slice in the form of a ring. Steep in cold salt 
water one hour. Drain, press dry, season, roll in flour, try 
in deep grease until they are done. Serveona folded nap- 
kin. Garnish with a sprig of fried parsley on each ring. 


DILL PICKLES. 

Select medium sized cucumber pickles (about five inches 
long). Steep them in cold water over night. In the morn- 
ing drain off the water, pack in layersinaclean vak barrel 
with a sprig of dill and wild grape leaves between each 
layer. Cover with a salt brine that is strong enough to bear 
up anegg. Store in a cool place fora month before using. 
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GHERKEINS. (Sour). 

Wash a thousand small gherkins, put them into a clean 
oak tub, cover with a salt brine that will bear up an egg, 
add four ounces of powdered alum; let them marinade in 
the brine for three days. Heat to the boiling point three 
gallons of cider vinegar diluted with three quarts of water, 
add one-fourth of pound each whole allspice, cloves, stick 
cinnamon and three ounces of white mustard seed. Drain 
off the salt brine from pickles, put them into stone jars, add 
a few small Mexican red peppers. Pour on the boiling 
spiced vinegar. Cover and store in a cool place fora few 
days, when they will be ready for use. 

GHERKINS. (Sweet). 

Prepare the same as for sour gherkins, except add seven 
pounds of light brown sugar to the vinegar when it is being 
boiled. 

CURRY: 


(Fr. Cari). (Ger, Pulverisirtes Gewurze (aus Ostindien). 

Curry-powder is a West India condiment com- 
posed of pulverized Cayenne pepper, salt, cinna- 
mon, cloves, ginger-root, cardamons, onions, 
garlic, coriander-seed, cocoanut, tumeric, etc. It 
is used for making stews of meat, fish, vegetables, 
etc., in India and elsewhere. 

DANDELION. 
(Fr. Dent-de-lion ou Pissenlit). (Ger. Lowenzahn). 

The wild dandelion is a common hardy peren- 
nial plant, Zaraxacum officinale, which grows 
in profusion on lawns and pastures. Each plant 
bears a compact yellow flower. The deeply 
notched leaves, which closely resemble chickory, 
are gathered early in the spring and used for 
greens and salad. The roots are pulverized and 
used as a substitute for coffee. 

Through cultivation the dandelion has been so 
successfully improved that it now numbers among 
the best spring salad plants grown. 


DANDELION GREENS. 

Gather the young plants early in the morning while they 
are wet withdew. Cut off the coarse roots, wash thoroughly, 
steep in salt and water for several hours to remove the 
bitterness. Boil a ham shank for two hours, throw in the 
dandelions and cook gently for forty-five minutes. When 
done drain, chop fine, season with butter, pepper and salt, 
Pick off all the meat from the ham shank, mince very fine. 
Dish the greens on a plate, sprinkle the top with the minced 
ham; serve with a quarter of hard bolled egg on each 


portion. 
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DANDELION SALAD. 

The plants that grow in sandy soil are the most suitable 
for ealad, as the stalks and leaves are usually better 
blanched. Cut off the roots and green portion of the leaves. 
Wash and steep in salt and water. When they become 
erisp, drain, press dry. Rub the salad bowl with a clove 
of garlic and put in the dandelions. Season with salt and 
sweet paprica, dress with olive oil.and a few drops of vine- 
gar. Serve in same bowl. 

DANDELIONS AND POTATO SALAD. 

Gather and clean the dandelions as directed in the fore- 
going. When they become crisp, press dry, cut in pieces 
about an inch long. Slice the same amount of cold boiled 
potatoes, put into salad bowl with the dandelions, add sey- 
eral minced green Onions. Season with salt and Cayenne 
pepper. Cut a piece of bacon in small dice, fry to a golden 
color, add a little vinegar, and pour over the salad by de- 
grees, mixing it gently at the same time. Dish on a salad 
plate with a leaf of lettuce underneath. Garnish with 
capers. Serve. 

Dice 


(Fr, Aneth). (Ger, Dill). 

Dill is an annual umbelliferous herb, Peuceda- 
num graveolens. It yields finely divided leaves, 
yellow flowers and pleasant aromatic seed. The 
plant is a native of the Mediterranean countries, 
and is extensively grown in India, where it is 
highly esteemed for culinary purposes. In this 
country the leaves and flowers are used in pick- 
ling, flavoring soups and sauces. 

EGG-PLANT. 
(Fr. Aubergine). (Ger. Eierpflanze), 

This excellent vegetable, Solanum Mewngena, 
commonly called mad-apples, is of East India 
origin. Yetit is cultivated for its large smooth 
egg-shaped fruit in almost every country on the 
globe. 

Egg-plant is in season from May to January, in 
fact, in favorable seasons, we are supplied with 
it the year ‘round. 

EGG-PLANT PLAIN, FRIED. 

Peel the egg-plant fruit, cut in half lengthwise, then in 
slices about half an inch thick. Sprinkle each slice with 
Balt, place them together again, cover with a damp cloth, 
set aside fortwo hours. Washoff the salt, drain, press dry, 
rub each slice with a piece of lemon, roll in flour and fry in 


hot fat until done. Drain, dish on a hot platter. Serve 
with rich Hollandaise sauce separate. 
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EGG-PLANT FRIED IN CRUMBS 
Peel the fruit, divide in half lengtuwise. Cut in slices 
half an inch thick. Parboi} tn salted water. drain, press 
dry. Season with pepper and salt. Egg and bread in fresh 
bread crumbs. Fry in hot lard. Whendone, drain. Serve 
on a folded napkin with Remoulade sauce separate. 


EGG-PLANT FRIED IN BATTER. 
Prepare the fruit the same as in the foregoing, except dip 
fm French fritter batter. Fry until done; drain and serve 
on a folded napkin. 


EGG-PLANT AND TOMATOES FRIED. 

Peel a small egg-plant fruit. Cut in slices halfan inch 
thick, rub each slice with salt, place together again, set 
aside fora short time. Then parboil, drain, roll in flour. 
Fry in shallow grease. 

Fry the same number of slices of ripetomatoes. Arrange 
the slices of each alternately, overlapping each other on @ 
hot platter. Glaze and serve. 

EGG-PLANT AU GRATIN. 

Cut a large egg-plant fruit in half, put ona baking pan 
(cut side up) bake in a slow oven one hour, or until it is 
done. 

Mince a green sweet pepper, saute in butter with the 
game amount of finely minced onion, adda ladleful of strong 
Allamande sauce. Ruboff the skin of the baked egg-plant 
fruit. Cut in dice half an inch square, add to the saucet 
season with salt, chopped parsley and grated nutmeg. 
Bimmer for twenty minutes. Then put into gratin dishes, 
sprinkle with grated Parmesan cheese, fresh bread crumbs 
and bits of butter. Bake until brown. Serve while hot in 
zame dish. 

EGG-PLANT OMELET. 

Cut the fruit in half, bake in a slow oven until done, pare 
off the skin, cut in small dice. Mince and saute a few 
shallots, add the egg-plant fruit, moisten witha ladleful of 
strong white sauce. Season with salt, sweet paprica and 
shopped parsley. Roll in the omelet. Garnish the top 
with a slice of fried tomato. 


STUFFED EGG-PLANT FRUIT, INDIENNE. 

Select the small fruit, wash and wipe dry. Cut off a 
piece near the stem to form the cover. Dig out the center 
with @ vegetable scoop. Mince it very fine. Cut asmall 
onion and a green sweet pepper in smal] dice, saute in 
butter. Add the minced egg-plant fruit, some Tipe toma- 
toes cut in pieces, and enough rice to absorb the moisture 
when done. Simmer for forty-five minutes. Season with 
salt, curry powder and minced sweet herbs. Fill the rind 
with the mixture, place on cover. Bake ina slow oven for 
one hour. Serve on a hot platter neatly garnished ith 
quarters of hard boiled eggs. 


EGG-PLANT FRUIT, STUFFED PLAIN. 
Select medium size frutt, wash. Cut in half lengthwise» 
sceop out the inside without injuring the skin. Chop it 
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very fine. Mince and saute a small onion in butter, add the 
chopped fruit, moisten with a little white stock, simmer for 
thirty minutes. Add sufficient fine cracker crumbs to ab- 
sorb the moisture, Season with salt and sweet paprica, 
remove from the fire, fill the skin, place each half in alarge 
gratin dish, sprinkle top with fresh bread crumbs and bits 
of butter. Bake unti! it becomes a rich brown color. Serve 
in same dish. 


MASHED EGG-PLANT FRUIT. 

Select large fruit, pare, cut in thin slices, Rub with salt, 
place together again, wrap in a damp cloth, put aside for 
three hours. Then arrange the slices in layers in a stone 
jar with a thin slice of Bermuda onion and a few Chili 
peppers between each layer. Moisten with a little strong 
consomme; place On the cover and bake in a slow oven 
until it is cooked to a pulp. Rub through a sieve, season, 
squeeze in a little lime juice. Serve the same as mashed 
turnips. 


ENDIVE, 
(fr. Scarole). (Ger. Endivte). 

This well known salad plant, Cichortum En- 
@ivia has a close resemblance to chicory. Yet it 
can be easily distinguished by the large annual 
roots and the decided bitter taste of the leaves. 
There are several sorts of these plants cultivated, 
such as the White, Green, Curled, etc., all of 
which are highly prized as a winter and early 
spring salad. For preparing, see Chicory. 

FENNEL, (Sweet). 
(Fr. Fenouil). (Ger, Fenchel). 

Is an umbelliferous plant, Foentculum Vulgare. 
Sweet Fennel is the only one of the several spec- 
ies that is directly concerned in culinary opera- 
tions. This plant is a native of Southern Europe; 
but is commonly cultivated in India and America 
for the aromatic seeds which are distilled for the 
oil. Fennel oil is quite extensively used in make 
ing bitters, cordials, etc. The leaves when young 
are used for seasoning soups, salads and sauces, 

FILBERTS, 
(Fr, Avelines). (Ger. Lambertanusse), 

Filberts are a large species of a cultivated 
variety of hazel-nut, Corylus Avellana, The 
English Filberts are quite large and have a pleas- 
ant oily flavor, For Preparing, see Hazel-nuts. 
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GARLIC. 
(Fr. Ail). (Ger, Knoblauch), 

Garlic is an onion-like bulbous plant, Allium 
Sattvum, having a close similarity to the leek. 
Each bulb is composed of a number of smaller 
ones which are called cloves. Garlic is a native of 
Central Asia, and is a popular condiment in all Or- 
iental countries. This valuable member of the on- 
ion tribe imparts a very pleasant flavor to soups, 
salads, farces, etc. But, on account of it posses- 
sing an exceedingly strong acrid taste, it must be 
used with moderation. 


GINGER. 
(Fr. Gingembre). (Ger. Jngwer). 

This is a plant of the genus Zingzber officinale. 
It is largely cultivated in the East and West 
Indies for the rootstocks, which have a hot spicy 
flavor. Ginger is much used in confections, pas- 
tries, and for making beer, ale, cordials, etc. 


GREEN PEPPERS. 

(Fr. Piments verts). (Ger, Grune Pfeffern). 
There are many species of peppers grown, but 
I shall only mention under this head those of the 
genus Cagicum, which includes the common an- 
nual garden varieties, such as the Ruby King, 
Golden Dawn, Long Bell or Bull Nose, Sweet 
Mammoth, Red Chili, etc. These varieties in 
their unripe state are used for seasoning soups, 
sauces and stews and are prepared in various 
ways as a vegetable. The ripe pods are much 
used in pickling and are also dried and ground, 
and are then known as Cayenne pepper, Paprica, 

etc. 

STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS, MEXICAN. 

Select several green peppers of uniform size. Wash and 
wipe dry, immerge them (whole) intoa fryer of hot fat, let 
remain for a few seconds, take out and rub off the skin. 
Cut off the stem end, dig out the seeds and remove the ribs 
(which is the bot portion). Chop and pound equal parts of 
raw chicken breasts and fresh pork to & farce, season with 
a clove of garlic, salt and Cayenne pepper. Add one-fourth 


its quantity of fine cracker meal. Moisten with rich sweet 
cream. Rub through a sieve, add some whole blanched 
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almonds. Fill the cavity of the peppers, arrange In a saute 
pan. moisten with a little consomme, cover with an oiled 
paper. Braise in a slow oven for one hour. Glaze and 
serve on a hot platter. Thestuffing may be made of lobster, 
shrimps, crab meat, or anything to suit the taste. 

SAUTE GREEN PEPPERS. 

Select large green peppers, plunge them into hot fat, rub 
off the skin. Cutin half, remove the stem and seeds. Cut 
away the ribs. Saute in butter for a few minutes, then 
moisten with a little strong white broth. Cook slowly for 
thirty minutes, or until done. Season with chopped shak 
lots, parsley, salt and sweet paprica. Serve on fancy cut 
slices of toast. Garnish with chopped yolks of hard boiled 


(5 
Na CHILI SAUCE. 


Chop very fine ten green eweet peppers, one peck of 
Peeled ripe tomatoes, six sound onions and one small head 
of cabbage. Put the chopped mass into a clean saucepan, 
ook slowly for one hour. Then add one-half pound of 
white sugar, two ounces each of ground ginger, cinnamon, 
loves, mustard, and four ounces of celery seeds. Simmer 
‘ne Lour longer, salt to taste. Add one-half pint of strong 
eider vinegar. Bottle and store for use. 


GUMBO. (See Okra). 
HAZEL-NUTS. 


(Pr. Noisettes}. (Ger. Haselnusse). 

Hazel-nut is a small shrub of the oak family, 
Corylus Americana. This plant grows in dense 
thickets in many parts of the United States. It 
yields a small sweet and delicately flavored nut, 
the meat of which is used to a great extent by 
confectioners in making candies, etc. But their 
real culinary value is never fully appreciated 
until prepared and eaten as a salad, 


HAZEL-NUT SALAD. 

Soak 8 pound of shelled hazel-nuts over night in slightly 
salted water. Inthe morning blanch them and remove the 
skin, cut in half. Remove the seeds from one pound of 
Malaga grapes. Wash and cut three well bleached stalks 
of celery in dice one-half {nch square. Cut one pound of 
boiled chicken breasts in Squares the same size. Put alto- 
gether inasalad bowL Season with salt and sweet paprica. 
Mix with mayonnaise to which has been added one-fourth 
its quantity of whipped cream. Set in fce-box until) it be- 
Comes very cold. Serve on lettuce leaves in pyramids with 
some of the dressing poured over. Garnish with capers ang 
the petals of red and white roses. 


HOPS. 
(Fr, Houblons). (Ger. Hopfen). 


This is a long twining plant, Humulus Lupuless 
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having a perennfal root and annual stalks. The 
strobiles or female flowers are used by brewers 
to impart a pleasant bitter taste to malt liquors 
and to prevent sourness. For the latter reason 
they are also employed by bakers in making 
yeast. ‘The young shoots are frequently prepared 
and eaten like asparagus. 
BOILED HOP-SHOOTS. 

Gather the young shoots just as soon as they spring from 
the ground. Wash and tie in bunches like asparagus, steep 
in salt water to remove the bitterness. Boil in meat stock 


until tender. Serve on slices of buttered toast, with drawn 
butter separate. 
FRIED HOP-SHOOTS IN CRUMBS. 

Plain boil the young shoots. Press them dry, season, roll 
in flour, egg and bread in cracker meal. Fry in hot fat. 
Serve on a folded napkin with rich Hollandaise sauce 
separate. 

HOP-SHOOTS, VINAIGRETTE. 

Plain boll the shoots. Putin ice-box toremain untilthey 
become cold. Arrange on lettuce leaves. Serve with vine 
aigrette sauce poured over. 

HORSE-RADISH. 
(Fr. Raifort). (Ger, Meerrettig). 

Horse-radish is a cultivated plant of the radish 
family, Cochlearia Armoracia. It was originally 
a native of Central Europe, but is now extensively 
grown in all sub-tropical countries, The roots, 
which have a sharp pungent taste, are grated and 
used as acondiment, and in cookery for prepar- 
ing sauces, salads, etc. 
HORSE-RADISH SAUCE FOR BOILED FRESH BEEF. 

Thicken the plain beef bouillon with aroux. Season and 
add the grated horse-radish to taste. 


HORSE-RADISH SAUCE FOR BOILED SEA FISH. 
Prepare a white sauce of the court bouillon. 8eason and 
add the grated horse-radish and a little anchovy essence. 


HORSE-RADISH SAUCE. (Cold). 
Prepare a mayonnaise sauce in the usual way, Add to It 
gome grated horse-radish and a few drops of tarragon 
vinegar. 


JASMINE. 
(Fr. Jasmin). (Ger. Jasmin). 


This is a plant of a number of species of the 
naturalized order of Jasminum. But the only 
one that has any culinary significance is the /- 
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officinale. This variety is much cultivated in 
Asia, the white or yellow flowers yielding the 
well known Jasmine oil, which is so commonly 
used in the manufacture of cordials and perfumes. 
It is also employed to some extent for flavoring 
high grade confections. 
JUNIPER. 
(Pr. Genevrier). (Ger. Wachholder), 

This is a common North American shrub, 
Juniperus communis, having small purple ber- 
ries, which are used in the manufacture of gin 
and other liquors. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 
(See Artichokes). 


KALE OR BORECOLE. 
(Fr. Chou frise vert). (Ger, Kohlsprossen), 


This is a hardy species of cabbage of the nat- 
ural order cruciferous. It does not, however, 
form a head like cabbage, but yields an abund- 
ance of finely curled leaves. In many parts of 
Europe kale is a highly prized winter and spring 
vegetable, though it has not become very popu- 
lar in this country. The plant will endure con- 
siderable frost without injury. The cultivated 
varieties which are found on the market during 
the winter months, are the Green Curled, Sea- 
Kale and Siberian. 


BOILED KALE AND SMOKED JOWL. 

Select several bunches of kale, cut off the roots, wash the 
leaves thoroughly, then Steep them in salt water for 8ev- 
eral hours to remove the bitterness. Put a smoked jowl to 
boil in a large Saucepan. When it is half done put in the 
kale and cook until it is thoroughly done. Take out the 
jowl, drain off the water and chop the kale very fine. Season 
and add to it a little rich white sauce. Serve on a platter 
with slices of the jowl on top. Ham, bacon, salt pork, ete., 
can be used instead of jowl. 


KALE SALAD. 

Select the inside leaves of young kale, remove the roots 
and carefully wash the leaves. Steep them in salt water 
two or three hours. Then plunge into boiling water and 
cook until done. Drain, press dry, and cut in pieces about 
two inches long. Put into a salad bowl that has been 
rubbed with a clove of garlic. Season and mix with French 
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salad dressing. Serve in same bowl. Garnish with quar- 
ters of hard boiled eggs. 


KOHLRABI. 
(Fr. Chou-rave). (Ger. Kohlrubi). 

This plant is a peculiar subordinate species of 
the cabbage family, Brassica oleracea gongy- 
lodes. The stem, which grows above the ground, 
expands or swells into a bulb-like formation much 
like a turnip, and provides the edible portion. 
Kohlrabi serves as a substitute for turnips in 
early spring. It is principally cultivated, how- 
ever, for feeding stock. For preparing, see tur- 
nips. 

LAUREL LEAVES. (See Bay Leaves). 
LEEK. 
(Fr. Potreau). (Ger. Lauch), 

The leek is a small succulent plant, Allium Por- 
rum, which is a close relative to the common onion, 
though it is easily distinguished by its broad flat 
leaves formed from a cylindrical base. It also 
possesses a milder and more pleasant taste. The 
leek was first cultivated by the Ancient Egyptians 
and was made popular in Rome by Emperor 
Nero. For seasoning soups, sauces and stews it 


has no equal. 


COCKIE-LEEKIE SOUP. 

Prepare a strong white broth with one capon or fowl, and 
two veal shanks. Remove the fowl when it is done, reduce 
the stock to half. Clean and cut six leeks in pieces cross- 
wise about a quarter of an inch thick. Braise with a lump 
of butter in aclean saucepan for fifteen minutes. Strain 
and pour on the stock. Add the meat of the fowl after it 
has been picked from the bones and cut in small pieces. 
Simmer for one hour. Season with salt and white pepper. 
Serve with a dish of plain boiled barley separate. 


BOILED LEEKS, CREAM DRESSING. 

Select young leeks. Pull off the outside leaves, trim away 
the roots. Wash, cut in pieces two inches long. Blanch. 
Boil in salted water until done. Drain; arrange in a deep 
vegetable dish. Serve with rich cream sauce poured over. 


LEEKS, ROMAIN. 

Strip off the outside leaves and with them the skin that 
covers the white portion of the bulb. Blanch in salt water, 
drain and press dry. Saute in butter for a few minutes, 
then moisten with a little strong white broth, cover with an 
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oiled paper and simmer until they are done. (The stoek 
should all evaporate in cooking, leaving the leeks quite dry.) 
Season withsalt and Pepper. Sprinkle with a little pow- 
dered sugar, toss over a hot fire until they become well 
glazed. Serve ona hot platter. 

LEEK AND LETTUCE SALAD. 

Clean and cut the leeks in pieces about three inches long. 
Blanch, boil in salted water. When they are done, drain 
and press dry. Putin the ice-box to remain until they be- 
come cold. 

Clean and shred the required amount of Cos lettuce. Ar 
range it in a pyramid in the center of a large salad plate. 
Cut the leeks in half lengthwise. Arrange them endwise 
around the pyramid of lettuce (cut side out) forming a 
perfect border. Pour French Salad dressingover. Garnish 
the base of each with a slice of hard boiled egg. Serve. 


LENTILS. 
(Fr. Lentilles.) (Ger, Linsen). 

Are the seed of an annual leguminous plant, 
Lens esculenta. In oriental countries and many 
parts of Europe lentils are as common as peas 
and beans in this country. Their origin is not 
exactly known; but according to tradition they 
were widely cultivated by the ancient Egyptians 
and Hebrews. By the latter, no doubt, they were 
highly prized, for Esau sold his birthright to 
Jacob for a single bowl of pottage of lentils. 
They, however, compare favorably in nutritive 
value with peas and beans. Asa commercial ar- 
ticle they can be bought whole, cracked, or ground 
into meal. 

PUREE OF LENTILS. (Soup). 

Soak the lentils in water over night. In the morning 
drain and wash thoroughly, Blanch, and again wash in 
several waters. Put them to cook in strong mutton broth. 
Add a ham bone, a carrot, several onions studded with 


cloves, a stalk of celery and a boquet of Sweet herbs. Boil 
up and skim carefully, then shove back to simmer until 
they are done. 

Prepare a mirepoix of a lump of butter, flour and a 
chopped leek. Slightly brown and incorporate it with the 
puree. 

Remove the ham bone, carrot, celery, boquet and onions. 
Rub the lentils through a fine sieve. Add more broth, if 
necessary, to make it of the proper consistency. Season 
with pepper and salt. Serve with bread sippets. 

PUREE OF LENTILS, CONDE. (For Garnishing), 

Soak the lentils for several hours. Blanch in salted 
Water. Skim off all that rises to the top. Drain ang return 
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to fire in a clean saucepan; cover with water. Add asmail 
Piece of salt pork. a carrot, an onion, boquet of sweet herbs, 
and a small sack of mixed spices. Boil slowly until they 
are thoroughly done and the water has nearly evaporated. 
Then remove the pork, carrot, onion, boquet and spices. 
Rub the lentils through a fine hair tammy. Put the mass 
into a stone jar and set it in the bain-mar‘e. Season with 
salt and white pepper. Adda little tomato sauce. Use to 
garnish boiled meats and entrees. 


PEL TUGE: 
(Fr. Lattue.) (Ger. Lettich oder Salat.) 


Lettuce is the most common ofall green salads. 
It is a hardy annual plant of the genus Lactuca 
sativa. The numerous varieties, for conven- 
ience sake, are divided into two classes—the Cab- 
bage, which includes the various low forms with 
rounding heads and broad spreading leaves; and 
the Cos, the species with long, narrow, upright 
leaves, having a downward tapering shape. 

While lettuce does not possess any great amount 
of nutritious properties it is a very refreshing 
addition to more substantial dishes, and for gar- 
nishing it is indispensable. We are plentifully 
supplied the year ‘round with both classes. 

In serving I have found it most practical to 
allow the guests to prepare their own dressing at 


the table. 
LETTUCE SALAD. (1). 

Take a head of freshly gathered Cabbage-lettuce. Pick 
off the green leaves, cut it in four, arrange ina salad bowl. 
Prepare a dressing by rubbing the yolk of a hard boiled egg 
with the yolk of a raw one. Slowly incorporate six table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, a little cider vinegar, a dash of 
‘Tabasco sauce and salt to taste. Pour over the lettuce. 
Garnish with quarters of hard boiled eggs and a few chop- 
ped chives. Serve. 

LETTUCE SALAD. (2). 

Select fresh Cos lettuce, wipe the leaves clean without 
washing (if possible). Putthem into a salad bowl; set in 
ice-box to remain until cold. Take out, season with salt, 
white pepper and a little powdered sugar. Pour French 
salad dressing over them. Serve in same bowl. 


LETTUCE SALAD. (3). 

Take a large head of Cabbage-lettuce. Pick off the out- 
side leaves, divide in six pieces. Arrange On 2 deep salad 
plate. Sprinkle with powdered sugar. Season with salt 
and white pepper. Pour on some rich cream and a few 
drops of cider vinegar. Mix carefully. Garnish with chop- 
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ped pistachio nuts. Serve. This method is much practiced 
in Eastern states. 
LETTUCE SALAD. (4). 

Take several small heads of Cabbage-lettuce. Pick off 
the outside leaves. Trim the stem end so that the head 
will stand erect. Then very carefully pull the head apart, 
(without detaching the leaves). Season with salt and pap- 
Tica. Cut a piece of bacon in small dice, saute it toa golden 
color, add a little cider vinegar, and while hot pour it into 
the lettuce head. Serve on a salad plate. 


STUFFED COS LETTUCE (Salad). 

Take the required number of Cos lettuce heads. Pick off 
the wilted leaves, neatly trim the stem ends, remove the 
hearts or inside leaves. Put in the ice-box to remain until 
cold. Cut the hearts in small pieces. Put into a salad 
bow] with a like amount of bolled chicken breasts cut in 
small dice. Stone some ripe sour cherries, add them to the 
above. Season with salt and a little Cayenne pepper. Mix 
with mayonnaise to which has been added one-fourth its 
quantity of thick sour cream. Fill the cavity of the lettuce. 
Tie top of the leaves together with a piece a pale green 
baby ribbon. Serve on a small salad plate, one head to 
each person. 


LETTUCK AND TOMATO SALAD. 

Clean several heads of Cabbage-lettuce. Put them in the 
ice-box to chill. 

Peel and core the required number of small ripe tomatoes, 
scoop out asma)l cavity in each, fill it with mayonnaise. 
Cut the lettuce in four. Serve a quarter of it with each 
tomato, neatly arranged on a salad plate. Garnish with 
chopped chives. 


LETTUCE SALAD, GERMAN STYLE. 

Clean a few heads of lettuce, wash and press them dry. 
Cut in coarse shreds, put into a salad bowl, mix with them 
some finely chopped green onions and thin slices of cucum- 
bers; season with salt and pepper. 

Shred a piece of bacon, saute ittoa golden color, adda 
little cider vinegar, and while hot pour it over the lettuce; 
thoroughly mix. Garnish with slices of hard boiled eggs. 
Serve in same bowl. 


BRAISED LETTUCE FOR GARNISHING. 

Take several small heads of Cabbage-lettuce. Pick off 
the outside leaves. Trim them to a uniform size, Care- 
fully pull the leaves apart without detaching them from 
the stem. Then stuff the cavity with chicken farce; put 
them in place again. Wrap each head separately ina piece 
of cheese cloth. Arrange them inasaute pan, moisten with 
a little strong white broth. Cover and braise in a hot oven 
for twenty minutes or until they become heated through. 
Take them out of the cloth, cut in quarters. Glaze and use 
for garnishing meat entrees or serve asa vegetable. 


CABBAGE-LETTUCH, D’UXELLE. 
Clean the required number of heads of Cabbage-lettuce. 
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Cut in quarters. Spread the cut sides with plenty of sauce 
D’Uxelle. Arrange them inashallow saute pan. Molsten 
with a little strong consomme, cover witha thin oiled paper. 
Braise in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. Take up and 
serve quickly on a hot platter. 

CREAM OF LETTUCE SOUP. 

Lake the coarse outside leaves of lettuce, thoroughly 
wash and press dry. Chop them very fine. Put into a 
saucepan with a lump of butter, sprig of celery, a chopped 
onion and a bouquet of sweet herbs. Braise for a few min- 
utes, then moisten with strong white stock. Simmer slowly 
fortwo hours. Slightly thicken with flour and water. Re- 
move from the fire, take out the bouquet and stalk of celery. 
Rub through a fine sieve. Return to fire in a clean sauce- 
pan, add one-fourth its quantity of thick Bechamel sauce. 
Boil up, skim. Finish with a liaison of egg yolks and sweet 
cream. Season with salt and white pepper. Serve with 
cheese straws separate. 


MACARONI. 
(Fr. Macaroni). (Ger. Maccaront), 

This is a kind of stiff paste made of wheat flour 
and water, then molded into pipes or tubes and 
dried in the sun or by artificial heat. The same 
material is also formed into various other shapes, 
as spaghetti, vermicelli, alphabetical letters, etc. 

The flour is prepared from the glutinous gran- 
ulars of hard varieties of wheat. It was origi- 
nally claimed that macaroni could only be made 
from wheat grown in Italy, which without doubt 
was a mistake, for it is now successfully manu- 
factured in France, Englavd and many other 
countries. 

Macaroni is a cheap article of food and can be 
made into many excellent dishes. In Genoa and 
Naples it forms a substantial part of the natives’ 
diet. 


MACARONI, HOW TO BOIL. 

Always purchase the best grade. It costs but a little more 
and the best results are sure to be obtained. 

Carefully remove the macaronl| from the paper (avoid 
breaking as much as possible), immerge it (whole) ina 
large saucepan of boiling salt water. Cook from twenty to 
twenty-tive minutes. Remove from the fire, drain and 
immediately cover with cold water. Let stand until it be- 
comes cool. Then drain, press dry and use as needed. 

If macaroni has become dry and brittle it is best to steep 
it in cold water for a few minutes before boiling. For ea- 
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tablishments where it is in constant demand, several pounds 
can be boiled at a time and kept in the ice-box for a number 
of days, if put into a stone jar and covered with water. 


MACARONI AU GRATIN. 

Boil the macaroni (whole) in salted water for twenty 
minutes. Immerge in cold water, drain, press dry. Cut in 
pieces one inch Jong. Putitintoa saute pan with a lump 
of butter, season with salt, Cayenne pepper and a little 
grated nutmeg. Add the required amount of Bechamel 
sauce and a handful of grated Parmesan cheese, chafe on 
the fire until thoroughly mixed (do not use a2 spoon), and 
the cheese has become stringy. Then put it into gratin 
dishes, smooth down the top. Sprinkle with fresh bread 
crumbs and bits of butter. Bakeina hot oven until it be- 
comes a rich brown color. Serve while hot in same dish. 


MACARONI A L'ITALIENNE. 

Cut boiled macaroni in pieces three inches long. Putinto 
& saucepan, add a ladleful each of tomato and Madeira 
sauce. Season with salt, Cayenne pepper, grated nutmeg 
and a pinch of dry mustard. Throw ina handful of grated 
Parmesan cheese, simmer for twenty minutes over a slow 
fire, chafe at frequent intervals. When done, dish on a hot 
platter. Sprinkle top with grated Swiss cheese Surve. 


MACARONI, GENEVOIS. 

Boil the macaroni in the usual way. Cool and let it drain 
op asieve. Boil the required number of Chipolata sausage 
(two for each person). 

Cut the macaroni in pieces a half inch long. Put it 
into a saute pan, add a ladleful of strong veal gravy. Sea- 
80D with salt and white pepper. Toss over the fire until it 
becomes hot. Then heap on the cenier of a platter. Ar- 
range the sausage endwise around the base to forma border. 
Sprinkle with grated Parmesan cheese. Shove into a hot 
oven and let remain for five minutes. Serve while hot. 


CHIPOLATA SAUSAGE. 

Is made of equal parts of game and lean fresh pork, 
pounded to a smooth farce, seasoned with salt, pepper, nut- 
meg and plenty of finely chopped shallots. Then run into 
sheep casings and tied about two inches long. 

Chipolata dressing, for stuffing poultry, game, etc., is 
prepared of the same material, except about a third of its 
quantity of blanched and pounded Italian chestnuts (mar- 
rons) are added. 


TIMBALE OF MACARONI, A LA CREME. 

Line the timbale molds with thinly rolled puff paste, trim 
off the ragged edges, fill the cavity with dry beans. Bake. 

Boil the macaroni! in the usual way. Drain and cut in 
pieces about a quarter of an Inch long. Putin a saute pan 
with a small lump of butter, season with salt and Cayenne 
pepper. Add a ladleful of rich cream Sauce and some 
grated Parmesan cheese, s!mmer until it becomes hot. 
Finish with a liaison of egg yolks and sweet cream. Empty 
out the beans from the timbaleshells. Fillin the macaroni, 
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turn upside down on a platter. Garnish the top of each 
with a slice of truffle cut star shape. Serve. 


MACARONI, NAPOLITAINE. 

Lard a piece of lean beef with fat bacon. Make several 
small incisions init with a thin pointed knife; insertaclove 
of garlicin each. Put somesliced carrot, a bouquet of sweet 
herbs, an onion, sprig of celery, pepper corns, bay leaves 
and several peeled ripe tomatoes into a saucepan. Lay in 
the beef, which has been slightly browned in a hot oven. 
Add a ladleful of Espagnole sauce and a bottle of claret. 
Cover and braise in a slow oven for four hours, from time 
to time adding a little consomme. Boil and cut the macar- 
oni in pieces one inch long. Putitintoasaute pan with a 
small lump of butter. Whenit has become hot add some 
grated Parmesan cheese. 

Take out the beef, cut in small pieces, add to the macar- 
oni. Strain, skim and pour on the sauce. Season. Chafe 
over the fire untilitis thoroughly mixed. Dish on a deep 
platter. Garnish with mushrooms saute. Serve very 
hot. 

TIMBALE OF MACARONI, SERPENTINE. 

Thoroughly grease as many plain timbale molds as needed, 
dust them with fine cracker meal. Then line with well 
oiled rice paper. 

Procure the best grade of Italian macaroni. Boilittwenty 
minutes in salted water. Drain, and immerge it in a pan 
of ice water. When cool, drain and carefully press it dry. 
Pick out the whole pieces and run them around the inside 
of the mold spiral shape. Fillthe cavity with Macaroni a 
Ja Creme. Pour 2 half inch of water ina baking pan; set 
in the molds. Cover them with an oiled paper. Bake in a 
slow oven for thirty minutes. Unmold, remove the paper, 
place on hot platter. Garnish top of each with a fresh 
mushroom saute. Serve. 


MACARONI, MILANAISE. 

Boil and cut the macaroni in pieces one and a half Inches 
long. Put it into asaute pan witha small lump of butter. 
Season with salt, Cayenne pepper and nutmeg. When it 
has become hot put in a handful of grated Parmesan cheese, 
and a ladleful each of Espagnole and tomato sauce. While 
it is simmering add equal parts of smoked tongue, mush- 
rooms and black truffles cut julieune style. Serve. 

CURRIED MACARONI. 

Boil the maearoni in the usual way. Cut in pieces two 
inches long. Crack the bone of two vealshanks. Put them 
into a saucepan with a carrot, an onion studded with cloves, 
sprig of celery and a bouquet of sweet herbs. Cover with 
cold water and boil until the meat falls from the bones. 
Strain off the stock, thicken it with a roux, add the required 
amount of curry powder. Cut the meat in small pieces. 

Mince some shallots, saute in butter. Throw in the mac- 
aroni. Strainonthe curry sauce. Add the meat, simmer 
for fifteen minutes. Serve. 
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MACARONI RAVIOLES. 

Procure the large kind of macaroni (of German manu- 
facture). Tie four or five pieces loosely in a cheese cloth 
(allowing enough room to swell). Soak in cold water ten 
minutes. boil in salt water for a quarter of an hour, sub- 
merge In a pan of ice water. When it has become cold 
drain on a sieve. 

Mince and pound in a mortar some boiled spinach and a 
piece of ox-marrow. Add to it some minced and saute 
shallots, fresh bread crumbs and a handful of grated Par 
mesan cheese. Moisten with a little consomme, season 
with Cayenne pepper, salt and grated nutmeg. Incorporate 
enough raw eggs to make it of the proper consistency, Rub 
through a fine sieve. 

Remove the macaroni from the cheese cloth. Cut in 
pieces three incheslong. Put the farce into an ornament- 
ing sack. Stuff the pieces of macaroni. Arrange them ina 
saute pan, cover with veal gravy. Braise in a slow oven 
for twenty minutes. Serve ona hot platter or use to gar- 
nish soups, entrees, etc. 


CREAM OF MACARONI (Soup). 

Boil and drain the required amount of macaroni. Pre- 
pare a mirepoix using an onion, carrot, stalk of celery, 
bouquet of sweet herbs, and a blade or soof mace. Braise 
slowly for a few minutes, but do not brown. Add sufficient 
strong white broth to make the soup, having it of the proper 
consistency. Boil and simmer for three hours, strain, sea- 
s0n with salt and sweet paprica. Finish with a liaison of 
egg yolks and sweet cream. Cut the macaroni in pieces 
one-fourth of an inch long, add it to the soup. Serve with 
& little grated Parmesan cheese sprinkled in each portion. 


MACARONI SOUP A L'ITALIENNE. 

Break the maceroni in pieces about an inchlong. Cut 
several onions, carrots, a small turnip, stalk of celery and 
a head of cabbage in slices with a Saratoga chip machine. 
Put them into a saucepan with a lump of butter. Braise 
slowly for afew minutes. Moisten with strong beef bouil- 
lon, simmer for two hours. Then add the macaroni, sev- 
eral peeled ripe tomatoes and the same amount of raw 
potatoes cut Julienne style. Cook thirty minutes longer. 
Season with salt, white pepper and chopped young parsley. 


When served, sprinkle each portion with grated Parmesan 
cheese. 


MACE, 
(Fr. Macis), (Ger, Muskatenbluthe), 

Mace is the network or ‘‘aril" which surrounds 
the nutmeg. When dried it is a very valuable 
spice in cookery. It imparts a pleasant flavor 
to all dishes having milk or cream as a basis. 

(See nutmeg). 
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MARJORAM. 
(Fr. Marjolaine). (Ger. Majoram). 

This is a perennial aromatic and fragrant plant 
of the genus Orzganum, belonging to the mint 
family. Sweet Marjoram was once a very popu- 
lar seasoning, but now it is seldom used. The 
oil, which is expressed from the green leaves, is 
sometimes employed in making cordials. 


MARRONS. 

(See chestnuts). 

MINT. 
(Fr. Menthe). (Ger, Munze), 

Mint is an aromatic herb of the genus Mentha. 
The most common species are, the peppermint, 
spear-mint, garden-mint and pennyroyal-mint. 

Spearmint is the most suitable for all culinary 
purposes, and is very easily distinguished from 
the others by its wrinkled and spear shaped 
leaves. 

Mint is the most powerfully flavored herb em- 
ployed in cookery, therefore its use is almost 
entirely confined to making mint sauce. Yet a 
cook will occasionally venture to drop a sprig into 
a pot of green peas. 

Mint oil is principally used in the manufacture 
of cordials, bitters and medicines. 


MINT SAUCE. 

Wash the mint in several waters to remove the sand. 
Pick off the leaves, press dry, chop fine and cover with vine- 
gar. Add enough sugar to sweeten it. Put into stone jug 
and use when needed. Serve separate with roast lamb and 
mutton. 


MOREL OR MORIL. 
(Fr, Morille). (Ger, Morchel), 

This is a kind of edible mushroom, Morchella 
esculenta. The surface of the upper part is re- 
ticulated and very porous, for which reason they 
should not be gathered after a rain or while wet 
with dew. The cultivated varieties are much 
used, when dried, for seasoning soups, sauces 
and stews; but like all mushrooms are best when 
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fresh. Its season is from April to June. The 
wild species are usually found in sandy places, 
and, being exposed to the rain and wind during 
growth the sand becomes so imbedded in the 
pores that it is impossible to wash it out; conse- 
quently they are of little or no value as food. 


MORELS, SAUTE. 

Gather the morels before they are full grown. Wash 
them several times in lukewarm water, drain. Trim off the 
bottoms, cutin half. Parboii in slightly salted water for 
ten minutes. Immerge in cold water, press dry in a clean 
towel. Chop a few shallots, saute them in butter, throw in 
the morels and cook slowly for twenty minutes. Season 
with salt, pepper and chopped parsley. Moisten with a 
glassful of white wine. Arrange on a fancy cut slice of 
toast, pour over the butter. Garnish with a sprig of fried 
young pursley. Serve. 


MORELS, STUFFED. 

Wash, and trim off the stems. Parboil them in salted 
water for ten minutes, immerge in cold water, drain and 
carefully press them dry. Thoroughly wash and chop the 
stems and trimmings. Saute in butter with a few chopped 
shallots. When done add a few bread crumbs to absorb 
the butter; season with salt and paprica. Remove from 
the fire, set aside until they become cool. Then add the 
mass tO some cooked chicken farce and with it stuff the 
morels. Arrange them in a buttered saute pan, sprinkle 
with fresh bread crumbs and bits of butter. Bake until 
they arearich brown. Serve with Colbert sauce, or use to 
garnish meat entrees. 


MORELS. (Prepare for garnish). 

Select small ones, wash them thoroughly. Parboil for 
fifteen minutes, drain on a towel. Saute slowly in butter 
with some chopped onions and a faggot of parsley. Take 
up, glaze and use to garnish meat dishes. 

They may also be served with Allemande, cream or Hs- 
pagnole sauce, 

MUSHROOMS. 
(Fr. Champignons). (Ger, Schwammes). 

Mushrooms are the frrit of one of the lowest 
of the great series of owerless plants of the 
classified order Fungi, and not the plant itself as 
is commonly supposed. The common edible 
species now largely cultivated are of the genus 
Argicus campestris, of which several varieties 
are edible; but many are said to be very poison- 
ous. The plant in its younger stage is a network 
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of white threads, which are called mycelium or 
spawn, and it is from the joints of these threads 
that the mushroom developes. The spores from 
which the spawn is bred, is the decay of higher 
organism. Yet they possess a delicate flavor and 
are eagerly sought for; but their nutrient value 
is slight. 

Mushrooms are quick in growth and rapid in 
decay, therefore they are suitable for food only 
when fresh and crisp. Their season is from Oc- 
tober to May, yet in some sections of the country 
they can be had the year ’round. 

For reasons of there being no set rules by which 
an edible mushroom can be distinguished from a 
poisonous fungi, the selection should be intrusted 
to a competent judge, particularly when wild 
mushrooms are used. 

By permission of the author of ‘‘Vaughan’s 
Vegetable Cook Book’ I have the pleasure of 
presenting the following article, which I consider 
deserving of recognition: ‘‘The highest authori- 
ties say an edible mushroom can be easily dis- 
tinguished from a poisonous fungi by certain 
characteristics. A true mushroom grows only in 
pastures, never in wet boggy places and never 
about stumps or trees. They are of small size, 
dry, and if the flesh is broken it remains white or 
nearly so and has a pleasant odor; though there 
is a white variety which grows in woods or on the 
border of woods that is very poisonous. Thecap 
of a true mushroom has a frill, the gills are free 
from the stem, they never grow down against it, 
but usually there is a small channel all aroun: 
the top of the stem. The spores are brown, 
black or deep purple black, and the stems are 
solid or only slightly pithy. It is said if salt is 
sprinkled on the gills and they become yellow the 
mushroom is poisonous; if black they are edible.“ 

The skin on the cap of a non-poisonous mush- 
rocm is easily removed, while that of a toad-stoo} 
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or other poisonous fungi firmly adheres and can 
be removed only in small bits. 


MUSHROOMS. (How to prepare for cooking.) 

Obtain freshly gathered mushrooms. Sort out the but- 
tons, saving them for garnitures and sauces. The large 
open ones are most suitable for broiling, baking, stuffing, 
etc. Trim off the stems, peel the caps, thoroughly wash 
them in cold water, to which has been added the juice ofa 
lemon. Drain themon a clean towel and use as needed. 
The stems after being washed can be chopped and used in 
atuffings, purees and sauces. 


ESSENCE OF MUSHROOMS. 

Put the stems, peelings and broken mushrooms fn a stone 
jar. Sprinkle them with a little salt, put in ice box to 
macerate over night. In the morning mash them, strain 
off the juice and reduce it to half on a slow fire. By this 
method the delicate flavor of the mushroom is preserved, 
making it much more preferable to mushroom catsup for 
aeasoning. 

MUSHROOM CATCHUP. 

(See catchup). 

BROILED MUSHROOMS. 

Select large open mushrooms. Peel, cut off the stems 
elore to the gill. Washin slightly acidulated water, drain 
on aclean towel. Put them into an earthen bowl, season 
with salt and pepper, squeeze on a little lemon juice, pour 
over some Olive oil, cover with an oil paper and set aside 
for an hour. Then broil over a quick fire. Arrange on 
fancy cut slices of buttered toast. Serve very hot under a 
glass cover. 


STUFFED MUSHROOMS. 

Select medium size open mushrooms. Peel the caps, cut 
eff the stems, wash and drain them. Chop the stems with 
some shallots and parsley, saute in a little butter, adda 
ladleful of thick Allemande sauce, and a little claret. Sea- 
#0n with saltand white pepper. Simmer until it is thor- 
oughly heated, then add enough egg yolks to bind the mass. 
Stuff the gill side of the mushrooms, sprinkle with fresh 
bread crumbs and bits of butter. Arrange in a buttered 
seute pan. Moisten with a little white broth. Bake for 
fifteen minutes inaslow oven. Then brown the tops with 
a hot salamander, Serve on a folded napkin. 


STUFFED MUSHROOMS, ITALIENNE. 

Cut off the stems; peel and wash the required number of 
large open mushrooms. Wash and chop the stems with a 
clove of garlic and a small onion. Saute in butter, add a 
Jadleful of reduced tomato sauce, simmer for twenty min- 
utes, season with Cayenne pepper, salt and a little nutmeg. 
Putin enough fresh bread crumbs to absorb the moisture, 
add a handful of grated Parmesan cheese, stuff the mush- 
rooms, sprinkle the top with fresh bread crumbs and bits of 
butter. Arrange in a greased saute pan, moistened with a 
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glassful of white wine. Bake in a slow oven for twenty 
minutes. Serve ona hot platter, garnished with macaroni 
2 la creme. 


STUFFED MUSHROOMS, TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 

Select medium size cup-shaped mushrooms, break off the 
stems, peel the caps, wash and drain them on a towel 
Wash the stems, chop them with a few shallots, a sprig of 
celery and @ green sweet pepper. Saute in butter ora little 
olive oil for ten minutes. Moisten with aladleful of strong 
ehicken broth, simmer slowly until it is reduced to half, 
then put in enough rasped bread crumbs to make it the 
proper consistency. Season with salt, paprica and chopped 
parsley. When finished add a black truffle cut in julienne 
style. Thoroughly mix. Stuff the caps, smooth the stuffing 
down neatly witha palette-knife, brush them over with a 
liaison of eggs, dip into fresh bread crumbs. Saute in 
butter until they become a golden color. Arrange on fancy 
cut slices of toast. Serve on a folded napkin, withrich 
Allamande sauce separate. 

MUSHROOM BUTTONS. 
(Prepare for Sauce and Garnitures.) 

Pick out the buttons, trim off the stems, peel and wash 
them in cold water to which add a little lemon juice. Put 
them into an earthen casserole with a lump of butter anda 
glassful of white wine. 

Put on the cover and simmer slowly until they are heated 
through. Then add the juice of a lemon and put them into 
a@ Mason Jar, put on cover and set in a cool place and use as 
@ substitute for canned mushrooms. 


MUSHROOMS AU GRATIN. 

Pick out large open mushrooms, break off the stems, peel, 
wash and drain them on a towel, gill sidedown. Wash and 
chop the stems with a few shallots and a little parsley. 
Saute them with a handful of shredded raw bacon. Put 
with them several peeled ripe tomatoes (cut in small 
pieces). Simmer thirty minutes. Then add a handful of 
grated American cheese and enough broken crackers to 
absorb the moisture. Season with salt and paprica. Stuff 
the mushrooms inthe usual way. Neatly form the stuffing 
pyramidal shape. Sprinkle with fresh bread crumbs and 
bits of butfer. Arrange them on a baking sheet and bake 
{n a medium oven until they become a rich brown color. 
Serve on fancy croutons, garnished with rosettes of mashed 


potatoes. 
CREAM OF MUSHROOMS, SUPREME. 

Clean about two dozen large mushrooms, cut them in 
pieces a half inch square (stem and all). Put them into 
a@ stone jar, cover with cold water, place in a slow oven and 
cook until they become tender. When done rub through a 
fine sieve. Cut a few shallots, a carrot and a sprig of celery 
fn small pieces, braise them in butter for fifteen minutes. 
Ren add a bunch of parsley, blade of mace and nour 
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enough to thicken the soup. 

Blend the flour and butter to a smooth paste. Slowly in- 
corporate the required quantity of strong veal broth. Boil 
up and shove back to simmer two hours. Skim off the fat 
strain and add the mushroom pulp. Season with salt, white 
pepper and a little grated nutmeg. Finish with one-fourth 
the quantity of boiled rich sweet cream. Serve with & 
bundle of cheese straws separate. 

MUSHROOM SAUCE, (Brown). 

Take the trimmings and stems of mushrooms that have 
been used for other purposes. Wash, drain and chop them 
with a few shallots. Put them into a clean saucepan, cover 
with water, add the juice of a lemon, a sprig of parsley, a 
blade of mace and a few pepper corns. Cook slowly until 
they become tender and the water has evaporated to half. 
Remove from fire, rub through a fine sieve, add the mass to 
Espagnole sauce or strong veal gravy. Season with salt, 
cayenne pepper and a little grated nutmeg. Beat inalump 
of butter and a glassful of white wine. 

Garnish with button mushrooms cut in slices. 

(See Button Mushrooms Prepared for Sauces.) 

MUSHROOM SAUCH, (White). 

Prepare the stems and trimmings as directed in Brown 
Mushroom Saucoc. Add the pulp to some reduced Alla- 
mande sauce. Season and incorporate a lump of butter 


and-a glassful of white wine. Garnish with button mush- 
rooms cut in slices. 


MUSHROOMS PLAIN BAKED. 

Select the medium sized open ones. Break off the stems, 
peel and wash in acidulated water. Drain gill side downon 
& clean cloth. Arrange them with the gill side upina 
shallow saute pan, season with salt and pepper. Put a 
smalllump of butter in the center ofeach. Bakeina slow 
oven about twenty minutes. Baste them at intervals with 
the drawn butter. When done arrange on fancy cut slices 
of toast. Serve on a hot platter, garnishud with a sprig of 
fried parsley. 

MUSHROOMS SAUTH. 

Break off the stems, peel, wash and drain the required 
number of medium size mushrooms. Mince a few shallots, 
put into a saute pan witha lump of butter. Throw in the 
Mushrooms. Season with salt, white pepper and a little 
grated nutmeg. cook slowly until they become tender, then 
adda ladleful of veal gravy and simmer for a few minutes 


longer. Serve on a hot platter or use to garnish steaks and 
chops. 


FRICASSEE OF MUSHROOMS, POULETTR. 

Clean the mushrooms in the usual way. Cut them indice 
about half an inch square. Mince a few shallots, saute 
them in butter, putin the mushrooms and cook slowly for 
teh minutes, then add some reduced poulette sauce and 
simmer for twenty minutes longer. Season with salt, white 
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pepper and a little grated nutmeg. Serve in paper cases, 
sroustades or Romain cups. 
MUSHROOM OMELET. 

Prepare an omelet in the regular way. Use Fricasseeof 
Mushrooms fora filler. 

MUSHROOM PATTIES. 

Prepare some puff paste patties. Fillthem with Fricassee 
of Mushrooms, Poulette. Serve. 

MUSHROOMS DRIED. 

In the mushroom season it is always advisable to dry a 
few for summer use. For stews, ragouts, etc., they are 
better than canned. Clean the mushrooms, washinslightly 
salted water, drain them on a c’ean cloth. Put a thick 
sheet of Manilla paper on a baking sheet, lay on the mush- 
rooms, dry them in the sun if convenient or cover with a 
paper and set on the shelf of the range to remain untilthey 
become perfectly dry. Put them into a tin can, cover as 
nearly air tight as possible. Store inacool place. 

CANNED MUSHROOMS. (Champignons and Cepes). 

A greater part of the canned mushrooms used in this 
country are imported from France and doubtless they are 
the best in the world. Champignons is the French equiva- 
lent for mushrooms, which covers the common edible var- 
leties. But Cepes are a distinct species of the genus Boletus 
edulis. They grow in abundance in the fields and pastures 
of France. They are also largely cultivated and canned 
in olive oil. Cepes are said to be more savory and better 
flavored than the common Champignons. Canned mush- 
rooms are more extensively used by American cooks than 
the fresh ones, being always convenient and suitable for 
soups, Sauces and garnitures. 

CANNED MUSHROOMS FOR STEAKS. 

After opening the can, drain off the liquor into a small 
saucepan or an earthen casserole, reduce it to one-fourth. 
Cut the mushrooms In slices, saute in butter for a few sec- 
onds, add the reduced liquor, a ladleful of strong veal gravy 
and a little white wine. Season with salt and Cayenne 
pepper. Dish overthe steak. Serve. 

SAUCE OF CANNED MUSHROOMS. (Brown). 

Open the can, drain off the liquor, reduce tohalf. Cutthe 
mushrooms inslices. Sautethem in butter, add the reduced 
liquor, a little lemon juice and sufficient Espagnole to make 
the sauce. Season with salt and Cayenne pepper. 

SAUCE OF CANNED MUSHROOMS. (White). 


Prepare the mushrooms and liquor as directed in the 
foregoing, use rich veloute sauce instead of Espagnole. 


Season and add a ladleful of mushroom essence If at hand. 


MUSKMELON. 
(Fr. Helon Musquee). (Ger. Bisammelone). 


Gis is the rich and lucious fruit of a creeping 
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annual garden plant, Cucumis Melo. The musk- 
melon is cultivated in many varieties, such as the 
Hackensack, Paul Rose, Cantaloup, Rocky Ford, 
netted gem, nutmeg, etc. 

While many of these seem to be distinct species, 
they are all bred from the muskmelon and from 
it they derive their most important features. 

(For serving see Cantaloup). 


MUSTARD. 
(Fr. Moutarde), (Ger. Senf). 

The common mustard is a hardy garden plant 
of the genus, Brassica, of which there are but 
two true species, the black and the white. There 
are quite a number plants of the same family 
called mustard; but none of them are of any 
culinary importance. Black, and white mustard 
is largely cultivated in Europe and America for 
their seeds, which yield about one-fifth their 
weight of volatile and exceedingly pungent oil. 
A paste made of the powdered seeds is a much 
esteemed condiment. The young leaves are 
eaten as a salad and cooked like spinach. 


MUSTARD AND CRESS SALAD. 

Gather the leaves when young and tender. Wash them 
in salted water, drain and press dry inacleantowel. Clean 
a few bunches of cress, pick off the leaves, put them into a 
salad bowl withthe mustard. Season with salt and paprica. 
Pour on some olive oil and the juice of a lemon. Gently 
mix with s wooden salad fork. Serve asa breakfast salad. 


ENGLISH MUSTARD. (Plain). 

An Englishman will invariably call for Colman’s mustard, 
80 it is advisable to keep a few boxes instock. Makeathin 
smooth paste of the ground mustard and cold water, add a 
little salt and sugar. Then itis ready to serve. Mix only 
in small quantities, for it becomes black and unfit to serve 
in a very short time. 

FRENCH MUSTARD. 

Put a pint of white wine into s clean saucepan, add to it 
some mixed spices, a crushed clove of garlic, some celery 
seeds and a little salt. Steep on the back part of the range 
for one hour. Mix a pound of mustard flour toa smooth 
paste with equal parts of cider and tarragon vinegar. 
Straip out the spices from the wine and add to the paste 
while boiling hot. Mix thoroughly and bottle for use. 
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NASTURTIUM. 
(Fr. Nasturce au Capucine), (Ger. Kapuzinerkresse). 

The natural order of this plant is generally 
known as water-cress, although it is but one of 
about twenty species of the genus 7rofaeolum. 
Some species are cultivated expressly for their 
gorgeous colored flowers and beautiful light green 
foliage; yet the whole plant is characterized by a 
warm pungent flavor like the cress. It was for- 
merly a native of South America, but is now 
largely grown in all countries having a favorable 
climate. The young leaves and shoots are eaten 
as a salad and the blossoms are used for orna- 
menting, while the young seed pods are pickled 
and used as a substitute for capers. 


NASTURTIUM SAUCE. 

Clean three or four each of young carrots and white ture 
nips. Cut them in spherical shapes the size of a French 
pea with a small Parisienne cutter. Boil them until tender 
in separate saucepans (add a little vinegar to set the color)- 
When done immerge in cold water, drain and mix witha 
like amount of nasturtium pods and French peas. Prepare 
a rich white sauce of chicken or veal stock. Season with 
salt, Cayenne pepper and a little lemon juice. Add the 
mixed vegetables. Serve with fish, entrees, and boiled 
meats, 


NASTURTIUM AND POTATO SALAD. 

Boil several small potatoes in salted water until done. 
Drain and remove the skins while hot; set aside until they 
become cold. Then cut in thin slices. Gather some nas- 
turtium leaves and blossoms, neatly trim, and wash them 
in salted water. Drain and press dry. Save some of the 
choice leaves and blossoms to garnish top of salad. Cut 
the remaining leaves into shreds, mix with the potatoes, 
season with salt and white pepper. Cut a piece of bacon in 
small dice, saute it withsome chopped shallots. Whenthey 
become a golden color add a little clder vinegar, pour it 
over the salad, carefully mix with a wooden salad fork 
Dish in 2 pyramid on a salad plate, sprinkle with chopped 
parsley. Garnish top with the nasturtium leaves and blos- 
goms. Serve. 


NEW ENGLAND BOILED DINNER. 


(By courtesy of Chapin & Gore, Chicago, who have made tt a 
specialty for twenty-five years.) 

Take a well corned brisket of beef, twelve pounds of salt 
pork and a sugar cured ham, put them into a large sauce- 
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pan and cover with cold water. When they have boiled two 
hours add ten or twelve rutabagas cut in quarters, eight 
medium sized heads of cabbage, and twelve or fifteen car- 
rots, (whole). 

Wash a dozen blood beets, put them into a saucepan, 
eover with some of the meat stock, boil. When done rub off 
the skin. 

When the rutabagas, cabbage and carrots are nearly 
done add a peck of small white onions and the same amount 
of medium size peeled raw potatoes. 

When all the vegetables and meat is cooked, remove the 
saucepan from the fire. Take out the meat, trim it for 
carving. Drain the vegetables on a colander, lay them 
Separate On the steam-table platters. Dish some of each 
vegetable to a portion, laying a thin slice of the corned 
beef, pork and ham over the top. Garnish with the beets 
cutin fancy shapes. Serve. 


NUTMEG. 
(Fr. Muscade). (Ger, Muskatennuss), 


Nutmeg is the seed or fruit of the nutmeg 
tree, Myristica fragrans, a native of the Banda 
Islands. It is also cultivated in other tropical 
countries. The fruit grows nearly the size and 
shape of a small pear. 

The fleshy exterior after being dried splits in 
two, releasing the seed, which is enveloped in a 
net-work or aril. (See Mace). 

The Penang nutmeg, which is considered the 
best, yields as high as eight per cent. of pungent 
aromatic oil and upon this, the value is based. 

There are many inferior grades of nutmegs in 
the trade, such as the male and wild nutmeg. 
The kernels of these, however, are long and less 
spherical in shape than the Penang. They are 
alsa strongly imoregnated with turpentine. 

To preserve the nutmeg from the insects pecu- 
liar to their native country they are dusted with 
powdered lime and it is best to wash them in 
warm water before using. When they become 
old and dry they lose their aromatic princip!cs, 
so to determine their freshness, stick a pin into 
one and if the oil oozes out it is fresh. The 
flavor of nutmeg is very agreeable to the taste, 
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and is especially fine for seasoning cream soups, 
Sauces and desserts. 


NUT SALADS. 


CHESTNUT SALAD. 

Shell about a dozen sound Italian chestnuts (Marrons), 
blanch and rub off the skin. Boil them in milk untiltender, 
then remove from the fire and allow them to cool in the 
milk. Wash two heads of celery. Remove the bones from 
One cooked fartridge breast. When the chestnuts have bee 
come cold, drain off the milk and press them dry. Cut the 
ingredients in dice about half an inch square, put them in 
a salad bowl, season with salt and sweet paprica, add three 
table-spoonsful of mayonnaise dressing and gently mix. 
Dish in a pyramid on a salad plate, with some cooked as- 
paragus tips arranged endwise around the pyramid, leaning 
toward the center. Garnish with nasturtium leaves and 
blossoms. Serve. 

ALMOND SALAD. 

Blanch a half pound of Jordan shelled almonds. Split 
and steep them in milk over night. Cut one cooked chicken 
breast and three heads of celery in small dice. Witha 
small tube press out the seeds from a half pound of Malaga 
grapes (leaving them whole), Drain off milk from the al- 
monds and pressthemdry. Puttheingredientsintoasalad 
bowl. Season with salt and white pepper. Mix with may- 
onnaise dressing to which has been added one third Its 
quantity of whipped cream. Dishon a curly lettuce leaf. 
Garnish with cress. Serve. 


WALNUT SALAD. 

Blanch a pound of shelled English or California walnuts. 
Rub off the skin. Put them intoa salad bowi, season with 
salt and white pepper. Squeeze on the juice of a lemon, 
cover with an oiled paper, and set in the ice-box to remain 
for two or three hours. Peel and core four large sound 
greening apples, cut in slices crosswise. Lay them ona 
bed of cress. Dish a spoonful of the walnuts on each slice 


and serve. 
PECAN SALAD. 


The same as walnut salad. 
BRAZIL-NUT SALAD. 

Peel off the skin from half a pound of shelled Brazil-nuts. 
Cut them in thin slices, put in a salad bowl, season with 
salt and sweet paprica, cover with white wine and let them 
macerate over night. Cut a like amount of plain boiled 
Jerusalem artichokes in slices. Drain the wine from the 
nuts into a clean saucepan, reduce it to one-fourth, when 
it becomes cold add to it half a cup of mayonnaise dressing. 
Put the artichokes with the nuts, mix in the mayonnaise, 
serve on a nest of shredded lettuce. Garnish with capers. 

PISTACHIO NUT SALAD. 
Blanch and pound four ounces of shelled pistachio nutes 
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to a smooth paste ina mortar. Mix with it one coffee cup 
of mayonnaise dressing. Peel and cut six ripe winter 
pears and three heads of celery in small dice. Put them 
into a bowl, season with salt and sweet paprica. Squeeze 
on the juice of a lemon and put into ice-box to remain until 
they become cold. Then mixin about half the above salad 
dressing. Arrange the salad on curly lettuce leaves. Dish 
over it the remainder of the dressing. Garnish with shreds 
of black truffies and baskets of hard boiled eggs. Serve. 


OAT. 
(Fr. Avotne). (Ger. Hafer). 

The oat is a well known cereal plant, Avena 
sativa, cultivated in all cool countries, but most 
extensively in the United States. It is more 
hardy than wheat, but will not ripen as far north 
as barley. 

Oats are principally used for feeding horses 
anc cattle, yet some of the large white varieties 
are used for human food. Those for this purpose 
are kiln-dried and submitted to a process of mill- 
ing that removes the hulls. 

In form of food it is known as oatmeal (fine 
ground and steel cut), and rolled oats. Oatmeal 
is very nutritious and as a flesh producer it ranks 
high. In Scotland and other parts of Europe 
oatmeal porridge forms the largest part of both 
the rich and poor man's breakfast. In this coun- 
try itis steadily growing in popularity, though 
we have not as yet learned to look upon it as a 
substantial regimen of diet. 

OATMEAL GRUEL. 

Soak some fine ground oatmeal in cold water over night 
In the morning drain off the water, put in a farina boiler, 
slightly salt and cover with fresh milk. Cook for three 
hours, (add more milk from time to time If necessary). Ree 
move from the fire, press through a clean towel, sweeten to 
taste. For serving cold: pour the unsweetened gruel into 


fancy molds or cups and put in the ice-box to remain until 
it sets like a blanc mange. Serve with sugar and cream. 


OATMEAL PORRIDGE. 
Soak the required amount of steel cut oatmeal in cold 
water over night. In the morning put it into » farina 
boiler, slightly salt, add more water, cook for one hour 


(stir at intervals). Serve in oatmeal bow] with butter, 
Sugar and cream. 
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FRIED OAT MEAL MUSH. 

Make a thick mush of rolled oats. When cooked done, pour 
into square tins and put away to get cold. Then cut in 
slices, egg and lightly bread it. Fry in hot fat. Sprinkle 
with powdered sugar, and serve on a fancy folded napkin. 

ROLLED OATS. 

For the past few years rolled oats have almost entirely 
taken the place of oatmeal. By a process of modern mill- 
ing the oats after being hulled are steamed and passed 
through a number of hot rollers which forms them into 
flakes or wafers. Oats prepared in this way require only 
about thirty minutes’ cooking, while it would take at least 
one and a half hours to accomplish the same result with 
oatmeal. 

PORRIDGE OF ROLLED OATS. 

Fill a saucepan, the required size, two thirds full of water, 
slightly salt, and allow it to boil, then stir in the rolled oats 
with a wire whip. When it begins to boil shove back to 
simmer for thirty minutes. Do not stir again, only pass a 
wooden paddle along the bottom to keep it from burning. 


OKRA. 
(Fr. Gombo). (Ger. Ocher oder Ocker). 


This was originally an East India plant, 
Hibiscus, esculentus, but it is now largely culti- 
vated in southern United States and elsewhere. 
The green capsules or pods, which contain an 
abundance of nutritious mucilage, are a highly 
prized vegetable in the south, particularly by the 
Creoles. They are used for seasoning and thick- 
ening soups, stews, and also served as a vegetable. 


DRIED OKRA. 

Pick the pods when young anda tender, thoroughly wash 
in salt water, cut them in slices about half an inch thick, 
string on a cord and hang in a warm shady place until they 
become perfectly dry, then store for winter use. Powder 
and use for thickening soups and stews. 

OKRA, PLAIN BOILED. 

Select the young and tender pods, cut off the stems, wash 
and steep in cold water for an hour. Drain and plunge 
into a saucepan of boiling salt water. Cook until tender, 
Grain, season with salt and pepper; serve whole in 8 vege- 
table dish with drawn butter to which has been addeda 
little lemon juice. 

OKRA AND ENDIVE SALAD. 

Plain boil the okra asin the foregoing. When it is done 
immerge in cold water, drain and press dry. Clean the en- 
dive in usual way, make a bed of it on a salad plate. Cut 
the okra pods in half lengthwise, neatly arrange them (cut 
side up) on the endive. Stone and chop several olives, 
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pickled gherkins and a clove of garlic. Add to them some 
olive oil and a little strong cider vinegar. Season with salt 
and Cayenne pepper. Pour over the salad, Sprinkle with 
some chopped sweet herbs. Serve. 

OKRA SAUTE, CREOLE. 

Chop a sound onion and a few cloves of garlic, saute them 
in butter for a few minutes. Add several peeled ripe toma- 
toes (cut in quarters). Simmer for thirty minutes, then 
add as many boiled okra pods as required. Cover the saute 
pan and cook until the mass begins to thicken. Remove 
from the fire, season with salt and red pepper. Dishon 
slices of buttered toast. 

FRIED OKRA PODS. 

Clean and cut off the stem end of several okra pods, wash 
them in cold water. Cook until tender in boiling salted 
water. When done drain on a sieve and put away until 
they become cool. Then split the pods in two lengthwise, 
season with salt and pepper, roll in four and fry in butter, 
Serve on a fancy folded napkin. The pods can also be 
dipped in batter and fried like fritters. 


OKRA PODS PREPARED FOR GARNISHING SOUPS 
AND STEWS. 

Select the pods that are young and crisp. Thoroughly 
wash them. Cut in slices about half an inchthick. Put 
them into a clean saucepan, pour on enough boiling water 
to cover them, slightly salt and cook until done. Pour into 
@ stone jar and put in ice-box to be used when needed. 

Canned okra is preparedin much the same way, except 
{tis cooked in the cans and hermetically sealed. 


CHICKEN S8OUP WITH OKRA. 

Clean four young chickens, cut them in joints, fry until 
vrown in butter with thrce sound onions cutin slices. Put 
into a saucepan, moisten with a gallon and a half of con- 
somme, add a bouquet of sweet herbs and a half pound of 
rice. Put on the fire and slowly simmer for one hour, then 
add two quarts of okra prepared for soup. Cook fifteen 
minutes longer. Season with salt and Cayenne pepper. 
Serve. 

OKRA SALAD. 

Clean and boll the okra pods. When done, drain and put 
away tocool. Then cut in slices about a quarter of an inch 
thick. Rub a salad bowl with a clove of garlic. Putin 
the okra, add a finely chopped green sweet pepper, some 
freshly grated horseradish, season with salt and white 
pepper. Pour over some olive oil and a little tarragon 
vinegar. Gently mix and serve on a curly lettuce leaf gar- 
nished with a few sprigs of water-cress. 


ONIONS. 
(Fr. Oignons). (Ger, Zwiebeln). 


The onion is a biennial plant of the lily tribe, 
Allium Cepa. It yields a peculiar pungent bul- 
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bous root, which is formed by a series of closely 
compact coats. The pungency is due to its con- 
taining a small percentage of strong acrid volatile 
oil which is more pronounced in the small red 
varieties than any other. 

The genus Alum extends to a number of 
other species, such as the leek, garlic, chives, 
shallots and rocambole. These are treated un- 
der their respective names. 

The onion is a native of Egypt, where it is 
said to have been cultivated from a very early 
time. Among the kinds most highly esteemed 
for their size and mild flavor are the Bermuda, 
Spanish, Mexican and California: though none 
are more suitable for general purposes than our 
common native onion. 

The young ones grown from seed are especially 
fine as a relish and for flavoring salads. 


BOILED ONIONS. 

Peel as many medium size common onions as required. 
Blanch in slightly salted water, drain and return to the 
fire in equal parts of milk and water. Boil until tender. 
Take up and serve in a deep vegetable dish with drawn 
butter, cream or white sauce puured over. By blanching 
two or three times the pungency is entirely eliminated; but 
the onion looses nearly all of its nutrient qualities. 


BOILED SPANISH ONIONS. 

Proceed the same as directed in the foregoing. except do 
not blanch them. 

CREAMED SPANISH ONIONS. (1). 

Clean and boil the onions in half milk and water (slightly 
salt) until two-thirds done, then arrange them in a saute 
pan, pour on enough sweet cream to one-third cover them; 
season with salt, white pepper, and butter. Cover with 
an oiled paper and slowly simmer for thirty minutes or 
until thorovghly cooked. Take up witha skimmer, leaving 
the cream on fire to reduce to half. Serve in a deep vege- 
table dish with the reduced cream poured over. 


CREAMED SPANISH ONIONS. (2). 

Peel and cut the onions in slices one-fourth of an inch 
thick, blanch in salted water, drain on a sieve, season with 
salt and white pepper, dust with flour. Put them into a 
saute pan, moisten with a little white broth, put on the fire 
and when they begin to boll add enough sweet cream to 
cover them. Simmer for thirty minutes, gently chafe at 
intervals to prevent them from burning; when done add a 
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lump of butter. Serve on fancy cut slices of buttered 
toast. 


BAKED ONIONS. 

Clean, blanch and parboil the onions. Arrange on a but- 
tered baking pan. Cover with an oiled paper and brown in 
aslow oven. Serve on a platter. Garnish with croutons 
and sprigs of parsley- 


BRAISED STUFFED ONIONS. 

Select large onions, peel them, scoop out the center of 
each, making quite a large cavity. Blanch them in salted 
water. drain on acolander. Prepare a farce of equal parts 
of cooked beef, raw veal and fat fresh pork. Season with 
salt and paprica, bind with egg yolks. Stuff the onions. 
Arrange them side by side in a buttered saute pan, cover 
and braise in a slow oven for forty minutes. Take up’ 
glaze and serve as an entree or use for garnishing other 
dishes. 


BURNT ONION SAUCE. 

Peel and parboil the onions in salted water, drain and 
press dry. Chop them toa pulp, put Into a saucepan, add 
a little granulated sugar. Cook the mass slowly until it 
becomes almost black, then moisten with equal parts of 
cold water and strong cider vinegar. When it has become 
liquefied, strain through cheese cloth and add one-fourth 
its quantity of Japanese Soy. Bottle for use. 


PURER, SOUBISE. 

Peel and blanch the onions, drain, press dry and chop 
very fine. Put into a saucepan, add enough strong chicken 
broth to cover them (the broth should be reduced to a demi 
glaze), simmer until they are thoroughly done. Rub 
through 8 fine tammy. Add some thick Bechamel sauce, 
thoroughly mix and use as needed. 


ONION SAUCE. 
Prepare a rich sauce poulette, add some puree Soubise 
and alump of butter. Season totaste. Serve. 


SPANISH ONION SAUCE. 
Add some puree Soubise to Espagnole sauce, season with 
salt, Cayenne pepper and a little burnt onion sauce. 


PUREE OF ONIONS. (Soup). 

Prepare some strong beef bouillon, strain and skim off 
the fat. Puta lump of butter into a saucepan, add to it a 
bouquet of sweet herbs, and flour enough to make a roux. 
Chafe over a hot fire until it becomes a goldencolor. Add 
the bouillon by degrees, stirring it briskly to make a perfect 
blend; cook for thirty minutes, strain, and add one-fourth 
its quantity of puree Soubise. Thoroughly mix. Season 
with salt and white pepper. Serve with bread sippets 
separate. 

ONION SOUP, BRETONNE. 

Clean and slice several red onions. Put them into a 

saucepan with a lump of butter, bouquet of sweet herbs 
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and a ham bone, braise for fifteen minutes. Then add 
some navy beans (that have been soaked over night). 
Cover with beef bouillon and cook until the beans are 
thoroughly done. Remove the ham bone and bouquet, rub 
through a fine sieve, season with salt and white pepper. 
(Add more bouillon if too thick). Serve with croutons. 


SMOTHERED ONIONS. 

Pesi the onions, divide in half, and cut in thin slices. 
Put a lump of butter into a saute pan, piace on the fire, 
throw in the onions and braise them slowly, (chafe the pan 
at frequent intervals to keep them from burning) until 
they become a light brown color. Season and serve as 
Fequired. 

GLAZED ONIONS FOR GARNISHING. 

Select the little silver-skin pickling onions, peel and 
blanch them in salted water. Drain and return to the 
fire in a saute pan with a lump of butter, moisten with a 
little bouillon, cover and slowly simmer for ten minutes. 
Remove the cover, season and sprinkle them with a little 
powdered sugar. Put in a hot oven to glaze, shake at in- 
tervals to allow them to become glazed all over. Use for 
garnishing beef a la mode and other entrees. 


GLAZED ONIONS, ANOTHER WAY. 

Pick out onions about the size of a walnut. Peel and 
blanch them, drain and press dry. Put them into a saute 
pan, moisten with some veal gravy, cover and simmer until 
done. Season and paint them with drawn butter, shove 
into 8 hot oventoglaze. Serve as a vegetable, or use for 
garnishing. 

ONION JUICE. 

Peel and grate a large onion on a cheese or lemon grater, 
let the pulp fall into an earthen bowl. Gather into a ball 
and squeeze through a clean towel. The juice is much used 
for green salads, such as lettuce, endive, etc. 


GREEN ONIONS FOR RELISH. 

Onions grown from the seed are the best for eating green. 
Cut away about half of the green tops, peel and trim off the 
roots. Steep in cold water for two hours before using. 
Serve covered with crushed ice in a celery dish. 

FRIED ONIONS. 

Peel and cut the onions in slices about a quarter of an 
inch thick, separate the rings, dip them in milk and then in 
flour. Season with saltand pepper. Fry in hot fat, drain 
onatowel. Serve on a fancy fulded napkin. 


FRIED ONIONS, ANOTHER WAY. 

Peel and divide the onions in half, cut in thin slices, put 
into a skillet with some bacon fat. Moisten with a little 
cold water. Cover and cook until they become brown and 
the water has evaporated. Serve with beefsteak, chops, 
end other dishes as may be required. 
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BERMUDA ONIONS AU GRATIN. 

Peel, and boil until done in half milk and water, several 
large Bermuda onions. Drain them on & sieve, cut in half 
crosswise, arrange cut side up on a buttered baking pan. 
Season, and mask them with a spoonful of Bechamel sauce. 
Sprinkle with fresh bread crumbs and bits of butter. Brown 
them in a hot oven. Serve on a platter, garnished with 
sprigs of fried young parsley. 

PICKLED ONIONS. 

Select the small silver skin onions. Peel end trim them 
to the same size. Putintoastone jar and pour over them 
a strong boiling salt brine. Let stand over night. In the 
morning pour off the brine and again heat and pour it over 
the onions. The second morning heat some white wine 
vinegar, steeping in it some white mustard seeds and alittle 
grated horse-radish. Drain off the brine and pour the 
boiling vinegar over the onions. When they are cold, 
bottle for use. 

BERMUDA ONIONS DRESSED. 

Peel and slice the onions, steep in salt water for two 
hours, drain and press dry. Put into a salad bowl, season 
with salt, white pepper and a little powdered sugar. Pour 
on some cider vinegar, sprinkle with chopped parsley and 
serve On curly lettuce leaves. 

ONION OMELET. 

Prepare an omelet in the usual way, heat a spoonful of 

puree Soubise, roll it into the omelet and serve while hot. 


ONION CUSTARD FOR SOUPS. 
Prepare a royal custard, season and mix with it some 
puree Soubise. Pour intoa mold and poach in the usual 
way. 


OYSTER PLANT. (See Salsify). 
PARSLEY. 
(Fr. Persil). (Ger. Petersilie). 

Parsley is one of the best flavoring herbs known 
to modern cookery. The finely cut and much 
curled aromatic leaves are not only of great im- 
portance in seasoning soups, salads, sauces, en- 
trees, etc., but they are indispensable for garnish- 
ing. Itisa biennial umbelliferous plant of the 
natural order Carum Petroselinum. Most of 
the varieties of this genus are grown for their 
Teaves, though there is a species extensively cul- 
tivated in Germany for the spindle shape root 
which is much like the parsnip. 


FRIED PARSLEY. 
Take young parsley, pick off the small branches, wash in 
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Water to which has been added a pineh of common soda. 
Press dry, fry in medium hot fat. Drain On a towel and 
use as needed. 

CHOPPED PARSLEY. 

Take a few bunches of freshly gathered parsley, wash 
thoroughly in cold water, trim off the large stems, put into 
@ smali wire basket or colander, dip into a saucepan of 
boiling water to which has been added a pinch of soda. 
Then immerge into cold water, drain, press dry and chop 
very fine. Squeeze again in a strong cloth, shake it up 
lightly and put away on a clean platter for use. 

This method is not generally practiced, although when it 
is required for soups, sauces, salads, stews, etc., a better 
result is obtained. 

CHOPPED PARSLBEY (2). 

Take young parsley, wash it in cold water to which has 
been added a pinch of soda. Drain, press dry and chop very 
fine. Squeeze it in a strong kitchen towel saving the juice 
for coloring purposes. 

PARSLEY GHEEN. 

From day to day save the juice from the chopped parrley. 
Put it into a stone jar, holding about a quart. Add on the 
first or second day two or three grains of salicylic acid (this 
will prevent 1t from becoming sour). Cover the jar and set 
on the shelf of range where the temperature is about 100° 
Fahr. Then each day for a week or so add fresh juice, mix- 
ing well with the old. When the water evaporates and it 
begins to form into a paste, put Into a large neck bottle and 
store for use. 

PARSLEY SAUCH. 

Prepare a white sauce in the usual way, add to it some 

chopped parsley and the juice to color it. Season. 
FAGGOT OF PARSLEY. 

Tie in a bunch or bouquet several sprigs of parsley, a 
sprig of thyme, a small leek studded with three or four 
cloves, a sprig of celery, two bay leaves and a piece of car- 
rot. Draw the string tight enough to hold it in tact so it 
can be removed from the soup or sauce without straining. 

PARSLHY PREPARED FOR GARNISHING. 

Take bunches of parsley, trim off the stems, wash in 
slightly salted water, drain. put into a small colander, set 
it over a water tight vessel, cover the parsley with shaved 
ice. It should be prepared just before the meal and if the 
meal continues for several hours put on more ice, but never 
let it lay in water as the freshness is soon destroyed and it 
becomes slimy and discolored. 


PARSNIP. 
(Fr. Panats). (Ger. Pastinake). 
The parsnip is a biennial umbelliferous plant 
Peucedanum sativum. It is cultivated in ail 
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temperate countries for the edible fleshy root. 
Some of the wild species are said to be poisonous, 
but in cultivation it becomes a palatable and nu- 
tritious vegetable, both as human food and feed 
for cattle. It is especially valuable as a milk 
producer. 

The roots are also grated to a pulp, fermented 
and made into wine. 


PARSNIPS, SAUTE. 

Scrape the parsnips from the crown down. Trim off the 
tops, cut in pieces about three inches long then slice them. 
Wash, and steep in salt water for an hour Drain, and 
boil until tender in acidulated water. Drain on a colander. 
Season with salt and a little lemon juice. Saute in butter 
for a few minutes without browning. Serve in a deep vege- 
table dish. 

MASHED PARSNIPS. 

Scrape and wash the parsnips as directed in the forego- 
ing. Boilin salt water (add a little vinegar) until perfectly 
done. Strain off the water and leave the parsnips in sauce~ 
pan on back part of the range to evaporate some of the 
excess moisture. Adda lump of butter, season with salt 
and a little white pepper, mash to pulp and serve as a vege- 
table, or garnish for boiled meats. 

FRIED PARSNIPS PLAIN. 

Scrape and wash the parsnips, cutin pleces two or three 
inches long, thenin slices about half an inch thick. Boil 
untildonein salt water. Drain, season with lemon juice 
and salt, dip each piece into a basin of milk, roll in flour 
and fry in deep grease until they become a golden brown. 
Serve on a folded napkin. 

PARSNIPS FRIED IN BATTER. 

Prepare the same as for Plain Fried, except dip in French 
frying batter. Fry like fritters. Serve on a folded napkin 
garnished with sprigs of fried parsley. 


PEANUTS. 
(Fr. Arachides). (Ger. Erdnusse). 

The peanut or groundnut is a peculiar twining 
plant Arachis hypogaea. It bears small bright 
yellow flowers on a long stalk, which after flower- 
ing curls down forcing the unmatured seed-pods 
into the ground where they ripen. The fruit 
when ripe is a hard fibrous pod containing from 
one to three seeds enveloped in a light brown 
skin, The peanut is doubtless a native of Amer- 
ica, though they are extensively cultivated in 
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Airica and other hot countries. In Virginia, 
Carolina and Tennessee peanut growing is quite 
a large industry. An enormous amount of them 
are consumed every year. The greater part are 
eaten when roasted. 

Some are shelled and used by confectioners as 
a substitute for almonds. 

A larger part of the so called palm oil of com- 
merce is pressed from peanuts. 

SALTED PEANUTS. 

Take the large Virginia shelled peanuts, spread them out 
on a baking sheet, set into a slow oven to remain until the 
skin has turned a dark brown and commenced to loosen 
fromthe nut. Take out; when they become cool enough to 
handle rub off the skin. Put them on another pan, cover 
with a damp cloth and set aside foranhour. Then sprinkle 
with salt and dry in aslow oven for a few minutes. Serve 
in paper cases like salted almonds. 


PEAS. 
(Fr. Pois). (Ger. Erbsen). 

The cultivation of peas dates from the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. They are yet more widely 
known the world over than potatoes. The com- 
mon edible species now universally grown are of 
the genus Pisum sativum, and, while there are 
more than a thousand varieties none of them 
differ to any great extent in natural composition. 
Peas are usually eaten green as a fresh vegetable 
and when ripe they are split and used for soups, 
purees, or ground into meal. The fresh ones 
are in season from January to October. Our 
home grown are the best. When shipped from 
the South they invariably become heated in trans- 
portation and seldom reach the northern market 
in perfect condition. Our native canned peas 
are often preferable to the fresh ones. F rench 
peas (petits pois) are rapidly decreasing in popu- 
larity on account of being artificially colored. 

BOILED GREEN PEAS. 
Peas should be gathered early in the morning while wet 
with dew. Shell and rinse in eold water, the defective 


ones will rise to the top and can be easily skimmedoff. Put 
g@ sauce pan half full of water on the fire, add to it a little 
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salt, and a bouquet consisting of one sprig of mint, one 
small green onion and four sprigs of parsley. When it 
boils throw in the peas and cook until tender. Takeout the 
bouquet, drain eff the water and use as directed in the 
following recipes. 


GREEN PEAS IN CREAM. 

Simmer boiled green peas for ten minutes in sweet cream, 
season with butter, salt and a little white pepper. Serve in 
& deep vegetable dish. If they are off in flavoralittlesugar 
will improve them. 


GREEN PEAS IN BUTTER SAUCE. 

Put a lump of butter into a saucepan, add enough flour to 
make a smooth roux. Add some white stock (a littleata 
time) until it becomes a thin white sauce. Put the peas 
into a clean saucepan, strain on the sauce, simmer for ten 
minutes. Season with salt and white pepper. Serveona 
platter garnished with fancy croutons. 


GREEN PEAS, SAUTE WITH BACON. 
Cut a piece of bacon in small dice, saute it with a few 
chopped shallots. When they become a golven color, pour 
off some of the fat, moisten with a little white broth. Add 
a bouquet of sweet herbs and some finely shredded hearts 
of lettuce. Putin some shelled (raw) green peas. cover the 
saute pan and simmer slowly until the peas are done. Re- 


move the bouquet, season, and serve in a hot vegetable 
dish. 


GREEN PHAS FOR GARNISHING. 

Put a lump of butter into a saute pan, when it is melted 
putin the required amount of boiled green peas. Simmer 
until they become hot, season with salt, white pepper and 
& pinch of sugar. Sprinkle with finely chopped young 


parsley and serve in paper cases with spring lamb or 
entrees. 


GREEN PEAS, OLD FASHION. 

Shell some young green peas, wash them in cold water, 
skim off the ones that rise to the top, drain. Remove the 
heart of several heads of cabbage lettuce without detaching 
the outside leaves. Wash thoroughly and press dry. Fill 
the cavity with the peas, tie the head securely together 
with white twine. Puta lump of butter into a deep saute 
pan, put on fire, when butter has melted, arrange the stuffed 
headsin pan. Moisten with white broth, cover the pan and 
place in a slow oven to remain until the peas are tender, 
Take out, remove the cord, gently open the lettuce leaves, 
season the peas with drawn butter to which has been 
added some salt, white pepper and a little sugar. Ar- 
range the heads on a hot platter, pour over the remaining 
liquor. Serve. 

GREEN PEAS, PAYSANNE. 

Cut several small young carrots, & little cabbage, and 

some lettuce into small dice. Braise with a lump of butter 
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for fifteen minutes without browning. Add the shelled 
(raw) green peas, moisten with a little consomme. Cover 
the saucepan and cook until the peas aretender. (Chafe 
at frequent intervals to prevent them burning). Season 
with salt and white pepper. Serve on a hot platter, sprinkled 
with chopped parsley. 


POREE OF GREEN PEAS, CONDE. 

Simmer the required amount of boiled green peas ina 
little sweet cream until they become quite soft, remove the 
pan from the fire, rub through a fine sieve. Season with 
salt, white pepper anda little sugar. Put the mass into a 
stone jar, set in bain-marie. Beat into ita lump of butter. 
Serve with entrees and other meat dishes. 


PUREE OF GREEN PEAS, ST. GERMAIN. 

Put some shelled (raw) green peas into a saucepan, add 
to it a faggot of sweet herbs containing a sprig of mint. 
Cover them with chicken broth, cook until tender. Then 
remove the faggot and rub the peas through a fine sieve. 
Put the mass into a stone jar, add to it an equal quantity of 
boiling sweet cream. Season with salt, white pepper and a 
little sugar. Garnish with chicken quenelles. Serve. 


GREEN PEA SOUP, HOME STYLE. 

Take about a quart of (raw) green peas. Put them into a 
saucepan with a lump of butter, one small onion (minced) 
a few sprigs of parsley and a sprig of fresh mint. Braise 
them for a few minutes over a slow fire. Cover with hot 
water and simmer until they are done. Remove from the 
fire and rub through a fine tammy. Put the massintoa 
clean saucepan, add one quart of strong veal broth, gently 
boil up. Season with salt and white pepper. Beat in a 
lump of butter the size of anegg. Serve with thin slices of 
dry toast separate. 

GREEN PEAS, FRANCAISE. 

Take some shelled green peas, wash and drain themin 
the usual way. Add a lump of soft butter, and with the 
hand rub all through the peas. Put them into a saucepan, 
cover with cold water and simmer untiltender. Thenstrain 
off the liquor into a clean saucepan and reduce it to half. 
Thicken it lightly with a little plain roux and strain over 
the peas. Add asmall piece of chicken glaze. Season with 
salt, sugar, and a dash of Cayenne pepper. Serve with 
chops, cutlets, or as a vegetable. 

BOILED GREEN PEAS, SUPREME. 

Gather the young smooth pods early in the morning. 
Shell, and boil the pods for thirty minutes in water. Strain 
off the liquor and in it boll the peas unttl tender. Season 
with salt, white pepperandalumpof butter. When cooked 
in this way the pleasant zest is more pronounced. 


PUREE OF SPLIT PEAS. 
Soak some common yellow split peas in cold water four 
or five hours, (add a small lump of sal soda). Blanch and 
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thoroughly wash in cold water, drain. Braise a ham bone, 
an onion, carrot, head of celery and a few mixed spices 
Putin the peas, cover with half stock and water, cook untiy 
the peas are tender. Remove from the fire andrub through 
afinesieve. Return to firein a clean saucepan, add more 
stock to make it of the proper thickness. Boil up, season 
with pepper and salt. Serve with croutons. For Friday 
and other fast days. 


GREEN PEA SALAD. 

Pick the green pods when they are very young. Throw 
them into a pan of ice-water, press dry, cut off the ends. 
Put into the salad bowl with the same amount of fresh 
garden-cress. Season with salt and white pepper. Pour 
over some French salad dressing. Serve in same bowl. 


PENNYROYAL. (See Mint). 
PEPPER. 
(Fr. Poivre). (Ger. Pfeffer). 

The common black pepper of commerce is the 
fruit of a plant of the genus Pifer nigrum. It 
furnishes us in the form of berries an aromatic 
and pungent condiment which is and has been 
since ancient times the most popular of all the 
spices. The spikes are gathered when the berries 
begin to turn red, then the berries are rubbed off 
and dried for use. 

White pepper is made by bleaching or remov- 
ing the outside layers of the black pepper. In 
this form it is less pungent and more useful for 
seasoning dishes of white appearance. 

The shot-pepper of Sumatra is said to be the 
most valuable. But when ground it is largely 
adulterated with cheaper varieties. 

Long pepper (Piper longum) is a well known 
article in the trade and doubtless more plentiful 
than any other. (See Green Peppers). 


PEPPERMINT. (See Mint). 


PISTACHIO—NUT. 
(iy, Notz du Pistachier). (Ger. Pistazrienuss). 

This is the fruit or seeds of the Pistacia vera. 
The tree is a native of Western Asia, the Canary 
Islands and Mexico. The nuts are of a greenish 
color and have something of an almond flavor. 
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Pistachio nuts are extensively consumed by the 
Greeks and Turks as a dessert and in the manu- 
facture of confections. Oflate they have become 
very popular in this country for preparing dainty 
nut salads. They are also pounded to a paste 
and mixed with farces for making sandwiches. 


POKEBERRY OR POKEWEED. 
(Fr. Raisin de Phytolaque). (Ger, Kermesbeere). 

The species of this plant most commonly known 
in this country is of the genus Phytolacca escu- 
denta. Although there are about twenty varieties 
in different parts of the world known to botanists. 
Phytolacca esculenta, bears dark purple juicy 
berries which is said to be used in Portugal for 
coloring wine. The roots and berries are also 
used in medicine, and the young shoots are cooked 
and eaten like asparagus. 


POEPN, 
(Fr. Pavot). (Ger. Mohn). 

The poppy of America is a showy herb of the 
genus Pagaver. It is principally cultivated in 
gardens for its flowers, and from some species, 
opium is obtained from the milky juice. In 
Europe poppy-oil is used for adulterating olive 
oil. The seeds are also highly favored by the 
Jews for sprinkling over a particular kind of roll 
called Mohnsemmel. 


POTATO. 
(Fr, Pomme de Terre). (Ger. Kartoffe). 

The potato is a plant of the Nightshade family 
or better known to botanists as Solanum tuber- 
osum, The edible farinaceous tubers next to the 
cereals form the most important vegetable food 
of civilized man. 

The plant is said to be a native of Peru, Chili, 
and Mexico. But the British Islands are doubt- 
less deserving of the credit of perfecting, through 
cultivation, many of the now popular varieties. 
The tops or vines contain a poisonous substance 
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known as solanine; this, however, is not present 
in the tubers except when they are exposed to the 
sun. The real nutritive value of potatoes, taking 
them from an economical standpoint, is very 
much overestimated as compared with other 
farinaceous foods. It is said by scientists that it 
takes from three to three and a half pounds of 
potatoes to supply the same amount of carbon 
and nitrogen contained in one pound of bread. 
Assuming this correct, potatoes are less than one- 
third the nutritent value of bread. But there is 
no doubt that when they are eaten with meat and 
other nitrogenous food they serve to make upa 
very wholesome diet. Potatoes are employed in 
the manufacture of starch, glucose and spirits. 


BOILED POTATOES IN JACKETS. 

Select the potatoes of uniform size, wash and scrub them 
n cold water until perfectly clean. Put them into a sauce- 
pan, cover with hot water, add a pinch of salt and boil 
slowly. When done drain off the water, cover with a clean 
cioth and place on the back part of the range to dry fora 
few minutes. Serve in a fancy folded napkin or use as 
directed in other recipes. 


BOILED POTATOES PEELED. 

Wash and peel the potatoes very thin, drop them into a 
pan of cold water, drain and proceed the same as directed 
in the foregoing. Serve on a folded napkin with drawn 
butter in a sauce bowl. 


BAKED POTATOES. 

Select medium large potatoes of uniform size, wash and 
scrub them very clean, lay onapan. Bake them in a med- 
jum oven for forty minutes, or untildone. Serveina fancy 
folded nupkin. 

MASHED POTATOES. 

Wash and peel the potatoes, cut the larger ones in two 
making them all as near of a size as possible. Put into a 
saucepan, cover with hot water, add a little salt and boil 
until they are soft. Then drain off the water, replace the 
cover and let stand on the range fora few minutes to eva- 
porate some of the moisture. Press through a potato 
masher, season with salt and a lump of butter, stir until 
the seasoning is thoroughly mixed, then beat in sufficient 
boiling milk to make them a creamy mass. Serve ina vege- 
table dish neatly formed into a pyramid. 


BROWNED POTATOES. 
Select medium size sound potatoes. Peel them the same 
as one would peel anapple. Arrange them ona baking pan, 
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season with salt, brush them over with butter or meat drip- 
pings. Bake in a slow oven until done. (Shake the pan 
occasionally to make them uniformly brown.) Serve in a 
folded napkin or with short-ribs and other entrees. 


POTATOES RISSOLES. 

Select potatoes about the size of a hen's egg. Wash and 
scrub them in cold water. Boil them in their jackets. Set 
aside until they become cool. Then carefully remove the 
skins without disfiguring the meat. Immerge in hot fat 
until they become a goldencolor. Serve ina folded napkin 
or in a covered vegetable dish. 

IMITATION NEW POTATOES. 

Pick out the small round ripe potatoes. wash and peel them 
the same as new potatoes. Put them into a cheese cloth 
sack, tie the top. Have ready a saucepan containing 
enough of equal parts of milk and water (slightly salted) 
to cover the potatoes. Simmerslowly until they are done. 
Lift out the sack, allow them to drain on a colander fora 
few minutes. then place in the oven to dry for five minutes. 
Prepare a rich cream sauce seasoned with’ butter and salt 
Remove potatoes from the sack, put them in a stone jar 
and cover with the sauce. Serveina deep vegetable dish 


POTATOES SPECIAL BAKED. 

Bake medium large size potatoes. When done cut off a 
piece lengthwise to form acover. Then dig out the inside, 
which press through a potato masher, season with salt, 
butter and a little sweet cream. Stuff the shells, place on 
cover, and bake for ten minutes inaslowoven. Serveona 
fancy folded napkin. 

POTATOES SOUFFLES. 

Select medium size potatoes; clean, and cuta piece from 
one end tomakethem standup. Bakeinusualway. When 
doue cut off the opposite end, and remove the inside, which 
press through a potato masher, season with salt and butter. 
Separate the required number of eggs (ten eggs to twenty 
potatoes), drop the whites into a beating kettle and the 
yellows into the pan containing the potatoes, mix thor- 
oughly. Whip the whites toa stiff froth, stir them into the 
mass witha palette knife, being careful not to break the 
consistency. Stuff the skins, arrange them endwise ona 
pan, bake in a slow oven for tifteen minutes. Serve ona 
folded napkin. 

GERMAN FRIED POTATOES. 

Boil the potatoes in their jackets. When they are cold 
remove the skins and cut in slices about half an inch thick. 
Put into a shallow skillet with sufficient drippings to fry 
them. Season with salt and a little white pepper. Fry 
slowly (tossing at frequent intervals) until they become a 
golden brown. Serve on a hot platter garnished with a 
sprig of fried parsley. 

FRENCH FRIED POTATOES. 
Peel medium size potatoes, drop them into a tub of cold 
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water. Take out, cut in pieces about half an inch square 
and three inches long. Put them into a French frying 
basket, immerge in hot lard or clarified beef suet, cook until 
they are soft. Hook up the basket to allow the fat to be- 
come smoking hot, then let them down in the fat to remain 
until they are brown. Turnouton a clean kitchen towel, 
season with salt. Serve on a fancy folded napkin. 


POTATO CROQUETTES. 

Peel and mash the potatoes in usual way. Beason with 
salt, butter and a little white pepper. While they are hot 
beat in several egg yolks. Then form them into balls the 
size of a small apple, roll in flour, egg and bread in fresh 
bread crumbs. With the thumb make an impression in 
each, making them resemble an apple. Brown in hot fat 
Serve on a fancy folded napkin with a sprig of parsley in- 
serted in the impression. 


POTATO CAKES. 

Prepare the potatoes as directed in the foregoing, except 
form them into thick round cakes. Rollin flour and check 
the top with a knife. Fry in shallow grease. Serveon & 
hot platter with parsley. 


POTATOES SAUTE. 

Boil the potatoes in their jackets; when they have become 
cold remove the skins, slice and gently toss over the fire in 
clarified butter. Sprinkle with chopped parsley. Serve on 
a hot platter. 


POTATOES, LYONNAISE. 

Saute some minced onions in butter until they are a 
goiden brown color. Then add some cold boiled potatoes 
thinly sliced or minced. Toss gently over the fire until 
they are thoroughly heated through. Form against the 
side of the pan omelet shape. When brown turn on a hot 
platter. Serve. 


POTATOES HASHED BROWN. 
Mince some cold boiled potatoes. Season and saute in 
butter. Form them omelet shape. When brown, turn on‘a 
hot platter, garnish with parsley. Serve. 


POTATOES AU GRATIN. 

Mince some cold boiled potatoes, mingle with them some 
rich cream sauce, season with salt, butter and a little Cay- 
enne pepper. Add a handful of grated American cheese, 
mix thoroughly. Put into gratin dishes, smooth down with 
a palette knife. Sprinkle with fresh bread crumbs and bits 
of butter. Brown inahotoven. Serve in same dish. 

STEWED POTATOES. 

Cut some cold boiled potatoes in dice about half an inch 
square. Put them intoa stone jar. Pour over some rich 
cream sauce (not too thick). Season with salt and butter. 
Serve in a deep vegetable dish. 

HASHED POTATOES IN CREAM. 

The same as the above except mince the potatoes. 
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STEWED POTATOES IN CREAM. 

Cut raw potatoes in dice a half inch square. Put them 
into a clean saucepan, cover with rich sweet cream. Sim- 
mer slowly until the potatoes are cooked. Season with salt 
and alump of butter. Serve in a deep vegetable dish. 


BROWNED MASHED POTATOES. 

Prepare the potatoes the same as for mashed. Put them 
into gratin dishes, form into a scalloped pyramid, sprinkle 
with drawn butter. Brown in hot oven. Serve in same 
dish. 

BROILED POTATOES. 

Peel several medium size potatoes, cut them lengthwise 
in slices about half an inch thick. Season with salt, dip 
into clarified butter. Arrange on a hand oyster broiler. 
Broil over a slow fire until done (brush occasionally with 
butter). Serve on a folded napkin garnished with a sprig 
of fried parsley. 


MASHED POTATOES FOR BORDERS. 

Prepares the potatoes the same as directed for croquettes, 
adding whole eggs instead of yolks. Thoroughly grease the 
border molds with drawn butter. Sprinkle with fresh bread 
crumbs, fill them with the potatoes pressed in smoothly 
Bake in a slow oven for twenty minutes. Take out the 
molds, set aside to slightly cool. Then loosen the edges 
with a knife, unmold on a hot platter. Serve as the occas- 
sion may require. 

PUREE, JACKSON. 

Mince a small onion, sprig of celery and a leek, braise in 
butter a few minutes without browning. Add several 
peeled raw potatoes, cover with strong vealstock. Adda 
faggot of herbs, simmer until the potatoes are thoroughly 
done. Remove the faggot and rub the mass through a fine 
sieve. Return it to fire in a clean saucepan. Add one- 
third of its quantity of reduced Bechamel sauce. Season 
with salt, white pepper and a little grated nutmeg. Serve 
with bread sippets separate. 

POTATO PANCAKE. 

Peel and grate six large potatoes on a cheesegrater. Mix 
with the pulp three-fourths pound of wheat flour, six well 
beaten eggs and alittle salt. Fry inshallow fat. Serve as 
a vegetable or with beef a la mode and other entrees. 

SARATOGA CHIPS. 

Peel medium size potatoes, cut in thin slices with s Sara- 
toga chip machine. Let them stand in ice water for two or 
three hours. Drain on a colander, plunge into clean hot 
lard and fry untilcrisp. Take out, drain on a towel, salt, 
and serve while hot. To make Saratoga chips perfect the 
potatoes must be of a white variety and perfectly ripe. 


POTATO SALAD, HOME STYLE. 


Boil several small potatoes in their jackets. When they 
are cold remove the skins and cut in thin slices. Put them 
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into a salad bow), add sliced cucumbers, sliced hard boiled 
eggs and some mineed onion. For twelve persons take 
twelve small potatoes, three hard boiled eggs, one cucumber 
and one onion the size of an egg- 

DRESSING. Scald one cup of cider vinegar in a farina 
boiler. Mix one teaspoonful of flour with water, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, butter the size of an egg, one small 
spoonful of mixed mustard and two table-spoonfuls of 
Durkee’s salad dressing. Add to the boiling mixture, and 
beat until it becomes a creamy mass, then add three well 
beaten eggs and whip vigorously. Season with salt and 
white pepper. When it has become cold add one cup of 
thick sweet cream. Mix with the salad just before serving. 

POTATO SALAD, PLAIN. 

Boll the potatoes in their jackets; when cold remove the 
skin, cut in thin slices. Put into a salad bowl, add some 
minced onion. Season with salt and Cayenne pepper. Pour 
over some French salad dressing, mix and serve on acurley 
lettuce leaf. 


POTATO AND HERRING SALAD. 
To plain potato salad add some picked marinaded herring 
Serve. 


POTATO SALAD, GERMAN STYLE. 

Slice cold boiled potatoes. Put them in a salad bowl, add 
some minced onions, shredded lettuce and chopped parsley. 
Season with salt and paprica. Cut a piece of bacon into 
shreds, fry it to a golden color, add some cider vinegar and 
pour it while hot overthe salad. Thoroughly mix by toss- 
ing itinthe bowl. Sprinkle with chopped chives and serve 
on a salad plate. 


NEW POTATOES. 

Wash and scrape off the skins of the potatoes, plunge 
them into a tub of cold water. (If they do notscrape easily 
pare them very thin). Boilin salt water until soft, drain 
and set back on range, covered with a towel to dry fora 
few minutes. Serve plain or with rich cream sauce. 


POTATOES FOR GARNISHING. 
POTATOES A L’ANGLAISH. 

Select potatoes about the size of a guinea’segg. Wash 
and boil them in their jackets; when done allow them to 
getcool. Then remove the skins, cut in quarters length- 
wise. Cuta piece of bacon in shreds, fry for a few minutes 
in a skillet, throw in the. potatoes, saute until they are a 
light brown. Sprinkle with chopped parsley. Serve. 


POTATOES, AURORA, 

Cut large potatoes in slices a half inch thick. With a 
eolumn tube a fourth of an inch in diameter stamp them 
out. Simmer until done in a sauce made of equal parts of 
Espagnole, Allemande and tomato sauce, to which add a 
piece of lobster butter, some lemon juice and a little sweet 
paprica. : 
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POTATOES, AIGUILLETTE, 

Cut cold boiled new potatoes in dice a half inch square> 
Run them on a small tooth pick with a narrow strip of 
bacon woven between each piece. Immerge in clean hot 
goose fat, fry until brown. Season and roll in choppea 
chives. 

POTATOES, BOULETTES. 

Scoop out little balls of raw potatoes the size of a large 
pill. Put into a saucepan with a lump of butterand asmall 
Piece of chicken glaze, put on cover, simmer until they are 
done. Season with salt, sprinkle with powdered parsley. 
Serve. 

POTATOES, BONNE FEMME, 

Pick out small potatoes about the size of a marble. Boil 
in their jackets; when cool remove the skins. Mince an 
onion, saute in butter, throw in the potatoes, cook until they 
are heated through. Sprinkle with fresh bread crumbs. 
Season and shove into a hot oven to brown. Serve. 


POTATOES, BRABANT. 

Cut raw potatoes in dice an inch square. Boil in salted 
water, drain On a sieve. Saute some minced shallots in 
Olive oll. Throw in the potatoes, toss until they become 
heated through. Season and sprinkle with chopped parsley. 


L POTATOES, BRETONNE. 

Cut small bolled new potatoes in slices. Mince an onion, 
a sprig of celery and a fresh mushroom. Saute in butter, 
adda little cider vinegar, throw in the potatoes. Season 
with salt and white pepper. Simmer until heated through. 
Berve. 

POTATOES, CHARLSRUHE. 

Cut cold bolled potatoesinthinslices. Saute some minced 
onions witha lump of butter. When they area light brown, 
put in some flour, thoroughly blend, and dilute with sweet 
cream. Put in the potatoes, season and simmer until 
heated. Shred and blanch a piece of honeycomb tripe. 
Slice the same amount of couked pork sausage, add to the 
potatoes. Fill into stiff paper cases, sprinkle with fresh 
bread crumbs and bits of butter. Brown in a hot oven. 
Serve. 

POTATOES, CHATEAU. 

Pass several peeled raw potatoes through a column tube 
about three-fourths of an inch in diameter. Cut them in 
equal lengths and taper the ends with a chateau knife. 
Boil in salt water. When done, drain. Lay in a pan 
sprinkled with grated American cheese, Put into a hot 
oven to remain until the cheese has melted. Dust with 
powdered chives. Serve. 

POTATOES, CHIPOLATA, 

Peel small potatoes about the size of a hen’segg. Dig 
out the center with a vegetable scoop. Insert in the cavity 
@ Chipolata sausage; plug up the hole. Arrange ina saute 
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pan, brush with butter, season, moisten with a little stock, 
braise until done. Then remove the cover and brown in & 
hot oven. Serve. 


POTATOES, CHIFFONADE. 

Cut several cold boiled new potatoes in slices a quarter 
of an inch thick, and the same amount of cold boiled beets. 
Lay the slices ona clean kitchen towel. Stamp them out 
with a column tube, run them alternately on a tooth pick. 
Shred some cabbage lettuce, make a bed of itona salad 
plate. Lay on the potatoes and beets, remove the tooth- 
pick. Dress with a spoonful of thin ravigote sauce. Gar- 
nish with stoned olives and small gherkins cut fan shape. 
Serve. 


POTATOES A LA CREME. 
Cut cold boiled potatoes in small dice. Simmer in thick 
sweet cream fora few minutes; slightly thicken with corn- 
starch. Season with butter, salt and white pepper. Serve. 


POTATOES, CREOLE. 
Cut raw potatoes in slices an inch thick. Stamp them 
out with acolumn tube. Boil until about half done in salt 


water; finish by simmering in Creole sauce; season and 
serve. 


POTATOES, COLBERT. 
Cut raw potatoes in dice about haif aninch square. Par- 
boil and finish cooking in Colbert sauce. Roll them in 
chopped chives. Serve. 


POTATOES, DAUPHINE. 

Bake several Jarge potatoes. When done, dig them out 
and press through a fine sieve. Season with butter, salt 
and Cayenne pepper. Add tothe mass some grated Amer- 
loan cheese and sufficient egg yolks to bindthe mass. Flour 
the pastry board and form in small cutlets. Check the top 
with the back partofa knife. Arrange on a buttered bak- 
ing pan, and brush over with beaten egg yolks. Bake in a 
slow oven. Serve. 


POTATOES, DUCHESSE. 

Prepare a potato croquett. mixture. Add to it a few 
beaten eggs. Slide a star tube into an ornamenting sack. 
Put in the mixture, force it out In rosettes on a greased and 
dusted baking pan. Bake in aslow oven until the edges of 
the lesves become brown. Serve. 


POTATO DUMPLINGS. 
Boil and mash some potatoes. Mix with the mass a few 
beaten eggs. Season with salt, butter and white pepper. 
Add enough flour and the proper amount of baking powder 


to form them into dumplings. Poach in boiling water until 
done, Serve at once. 


POTATOES, EPICUREAN. 
Cut some small new potatoes in thin slices, put them into 
.@ Saute pan, moisten with white stock. Season with butter, 
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salt and white pepper. Cover and place the pan in oven to 
remain until they are done. Remove the cover, sprinkle 
with grated Parmesan cheese and return to oven for a few 
minutes to melt the cheese. Serve on a hot platter, 
sprinkled with chopped parsley. 


POTATOES EN PAILLES. 
Cut raw potatoes in pieces about the size of a straw. Ime 
merge in hot fat and cook until they become a golden color. 
Drain on atuwel. Season and serve on a folded napkin. 


POTATOES, FRANCAISE. 
Scoop out some raw potatoes in shell shape with a scal- 
loped vegetable scoop. Fry in hot fat, drain on a towel, 
season with salt. Serve. 


POTATOES, FANCHONETTES. 

Grease some pattie pans, dust them with cracker meal. 
Line them with a potato croquette mixture. Bake until 
brown ina slow oven. Set aside until they become cool, 
then remove from the tins, place them on a buttered baking 
sheet. Prepare some potatoes the same as for souffles. 
Slide a star tube tnto an ornamenting sack, force the mix- 
ture out In pyramid shape in the cavity of the fanchonettes 
shells. Bake in a slow oven. When done serve imme- 
diately on a folded napkin. 


POTATOES, GASTRONOME. 

Peel some large potatoes; cut In slices about one and 
one-half inch thick. Stamp out with a column tube, (half 
aninch in diameter). Boil in salted water, drain and press 
dry. Chafe in some melted meat glaze. Sprinkle with 
equal parts of chopped red tongue, ham, truffles and canned 
mushrooms. Season with salt and paprica. Serve. 


POTATOES, GENEVOISE. 

Butter some small timbale molds, set In ice-box to ohill 
the butter, then sprinkle with Parmesan cheese and fill 
with potato croquette mixture. Bake jn a slow oven until 
brown, unmold and serve on a hot platter garnished with 
sprigs of fried parsley. 


POTATOES, GEORGETTE. 

Select small potatoes of uniform size. Scrub them per- 
fectly clean. Dig out the inside with 4 vegetable scoop: 
drop them into a tub of cold water. Drain, wipe dry and 
stuff with a farce made of minced onions saute, ox-marrow, 
shrimp tails and thick Allemande sauce, season with 
salt, chopped sweet herbs and paprica. Plug up the hole, 
roast in hot charcoal! ashes until done. Dust off the ashes, 
serve on a fancy folded napkin. 

For garnishing fish and entrees the potatoes can be 
peeled, stuffed and browned in the oven. 

POTATOES, GLAZED. 


Peel small new potatoes about the size of & large marble, 
Lay them ona baking pan. Sprinkle with butter and brown 
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in the oven. When done brush with melted beef glase, 
season and dry inaslow oven. Serve. 


POTATOES, HOLLANDAISE. 

Peel medium size potatoes. Cut in quarters, then pare 
off the ends toa point. Boil in salted water. When done 
drain, season and sprinkle with butter, chopped parsley 
and lemon juice. Serve. 


POTATOES. ITALIENNE. 

Cut in thin slices some cold boiled potatoes. Mince and 
saute an onion in butter, add some chopped ham and 
shredded anchovies. Mixin a spoonful of flour, moisten 
with sweet cream, beat vigorously to make a smooth 
sauce. Buttera gratin dish. Put in a layer of potatoes, 
cover with a spoonful of the sauce and some grated Par- 
mesan cheese. In this way fill the dish alternately with 
layers. Sprinkle top with fresh bread crumbs and bits of 
butter. Bake until brown in a hot oven. Serve in same 
dish. 


POTATOES, JULIENNE. 

Peel large potatoes. Squareand cut in very thin slices, 
then in shreds. Immerge In hot fat and fry until crisp; 
drain on a towel. Season and serve. 


POTATOES, LONG BRANCH. 

Peel large potatoes, square the ends and run them through 
along branch potato machine, by which they are cut in 
long strings. Immerge in hot fat and fry until crisp. Drain 
onatowel. Season and serve. 


POTATOES, MAITRE D'HOTEL. 

Peel smal! round potatoes, cut in quarters, parboil, drain 
and finish cooking in rich veloute sauce. Season with salt, 
white pepper, lemon juice and grated Parmesan cheese. 
Sprinkle with chopped parsley. Serve. 


POTATOES, MILANAISE. 

Mince some shallots, a green pepper and a sprig of celery. 
Braise in butter for a few minutes, then add a ladleful each 
of tomato and Allemande sauce. When it boils, put in 
some small peeled (raw) new potatoes, cover the sauee pan, 
set in the oven to remain until the potatoes are done. 
‘Season with salt and grated Parmesan cheese. Gently toss 
over the fire until the cheese has become stringy. Sprinkle 
with chopped parsley. Serve. 


POTATOES, MONACO. 

Peel several large potatoes, cut them in slices about half 
an inch thick, lay on a towel, stamp out in cresents with a 
column tube. Then proceed the same as directed for Pota- 
toes, Gastronome. 

POTATOES, NATUREL. 
Select small round potatoes, peel and boil until done in 


salted water. Season, sprinkle with drawn butter and 
chopped parsicy. Serve. 
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POTATOES, NAVARRAISE. 

Pare several large potatoes, cut them in slices about an 
Inch thick. Lay them on a towel and stamp them out with 
a column tube aninchindiameter. With a chateau knife 
pare down one end to form aridged pyramid. Parboilin 
salted water, drain and fry in hot fat. Season and serve. 


POTATO NESTS. 

Select several medium large round potatoes. Wash and 
scrub the potatoes clean. Lay on a pan, bake in the oven. 
When done cut a piece from the top and remove the inside, 
being careful not to break the shell. Pass the inside por- 
tion through a potato masher. Season it with salt, white 
pepper and butter. Add some hot cream and enough egg 
yolks to bind the mass. Slide a small plain ornamenting 
tube the size of a straw into the sack. Put in the mixture 
and proceed to line the shells to resemble a birds nest. 
Bake for five minutes ina hotoven. Fill with small meat 
entrees. Garnish with sprigs of fried parsley. Serve. 


POTATO NOODLES. 

Mash the reguired amount of white potatoes. Set aside 
to get cold. Season with salt, white pepper and a handful 
of grated Parmesan cheese. Mingle in some beaten eggs 
and sufficient flour to make a thick paste. Proceed the 
same as plain noodles. 


POTATOES, PARISIENNE. 
Peel large potatoes; scoop them out in little balls with a 
plain Parisienne cutter. Fry in hot fat untildone. Drain 
on a towel, season with salt. Serve. 


POTATOES, PERSILLADE. 

Pick out small round potatoes of uniform size. Boll in 
half milk and water salted. When done drain. set back on 
range to dry for a few minutes. Season. Sprinkle with 
butter and chopped parsley. Serve. 

POTATO PUFFS. 

Peel small potatoes, cut them in slices about a quarter ot 
aninch thick. Puttheminatub and let stand under the 
faucet with the cold water running over them for two or 
three hours. Drain and stew—fry in fat that is not over 
water boiling point. When the potatoes become soft to the 
touch, hang up the basket and shove the fryer on the hot 
fire. When it becomes smoking hot, let in the potatoes, 
stir gently until they puff up like a ball. Drain and serve 
at once on a folded napkin. 

POTATOES, QUENELLES. 

Take a potato croquette mixture, roll it out in small balls. 

Chafeina pan of dry flour, shake out. Fry in hot lard. 


Serve. 
When potato quenelles are required for soup, add enough 


flour and a little baking powder to keep them from falling 
apart when they are poached. 
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POTATOES, REGENT. 


Boil some new potatoes. When they are done, drain and 
set aside tocool. Thencutinthinslices. Simmer in sweet 
cream, season with salt, butter and white pepper. Add 
enough fresh bread crumbs to absorb the cream. Mingle 
in a beaten egg. Fry in butter omelet shape. Serve. 

POTATO ROLLS. 

Form a potato croquette mixture into smallrolls. Egg, 

bread and fry in hot fat. 


POTATOES, ROUENNAISE. 


Form a yotato croquette mixture into small balls. Dip 
into fritter batter. Fry. 


POTATOES, SERPENTINE. 
Cut the potatoes in the form of a serpent witha plain 
serpentinecutter. Fry in hot fat, drain, season and sprinkle 
with chopped parsley. Serve. 


POTATO TARTLETS. 

Line some small tartlet molds with thin piecrust. Fill 
them with dry beans, bake. Prepare the potatoes the same 
asfor Regent. Empty out the beans from the tartlets, fill 
with the potatoes, sprinkle with crumbs and bits of butter, 
brown ina hot oven. Serve. 


POTATOES, VICTORIA. 
The same as for Rouvennaise, except roll the balls in 
ehopped chives before frying. 


POTATOES, WINDSOR. 

From peeled raw potatoes scoop out little balls with a 
plain Parisienne cutter. Boil them in salted water, drain 
and tossin butter. Season with salt, pepper and lemon juice. 
Sprinkle with chopped parsley. Serve. 

PUMPKIN. 
(Fr. Potiron), (Ger. Pfebe oder Kurbiss). 

The pumpkin is the gourd-like fruit of a num- 
ber of plants of the genus Cucurbita Bepo. The 
fruit of the common sort is an orange yellow when 
ripe. The vines are coarse and hollow, growing 
from twelve to twenty-five feet long. They are 
usually planted in corn fields and when ripe are 
used for feeding stock. The pumpkin was once 
regarded as an important vegetable food, but it 
has been superseded by the squash and vegetable 
marrow, though the esculent portion is something 


of a luxury when cooked to a pulp and made into 
pies. 
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_ Pumpkins are most plentiful in October and 
November. 


PUMPKIN, PREPARED FOR PIES (1). 

Secure a medium size, ripe sugar pumpkin. Cut in half, 
take out the seeds, then cut in pieces, pare off the skin and 
remove the stringy pulp. Putintoaclean saucepan, cover 
with hot water, slightly salt and cook slowiy until the 
water has evaporated, and it assumes a light brown color. 
Stir occasionally to prevent it burning at the bottom of the 
pan. Remove from the fire, rub through a fine sieve. Use 
as needed. 


PUMPKIN, PREPARED FOR PIES (2). 

Cut the pumpkin In pieces about four inches square. Re- 
move the stringy pulp, lay on a pan and bake ina slow 
oven until soft. With 2 spoon dig out the meat, mash 
through a fine sieve and use as required. 


RADISH. 
(Fr, Radis). (Ger. Rettig). 

The radish is a crucifeous plant of the genus 
Raphanus sativus. It is cultivated for the fleshy 
pungent edible root, which is eaten raw asa salad 
or relish. There is little doubt of the antiquity 
of this plant, for tradition informs us that it was 
much favored by the Egyptians, though the exact 
origin is somewhat obscure. Some of the most 
tamiliar varieties are the Black and White Span- 
ish (long and round), Celestial, Carmine, Turnip, 
Scarlet China (winter), Early White Turnip, 
White and Scarlet tip, etc. Most of these are 
best when young and crisp, but those grown for 
winter use are covered with a thick fibrous skin 
which must be removed before eaten. The 
young leaves are cooked for greens, and the pods 
are pickled like capers. 


YOUNG TIPS. (How to Serve). 

Select the bunches that have fresh green leaves. With 
the scissors cut off the small roots from bottoms. Then 
detach the leaf stalks, leaving them about half an inch 
long. Thoroughly wash, put into a relish dish, cover with 
cracked ice and serve. 

WINTER RADISH. (How to Serve). 

Winter radishes of all varieties must be pared. The thick 
fibrous skin is exceedingly pungent and unpalatable. If 
large, split them in half, and steep in salted water an hour 


becore serving: 
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RED CABBAGE. 
(See Cabbage). 


RHUBARB. 
(Fr. Rhubarbe). (Ger. Rhabarber). 

Rhubarb is the common name of a number of 
plants of the genus Rheum. The garden rhubarb, 
of which the leafstalks are used as a substitute 
for fruit in making pastries, is said to be a native 
of Central Asia. 

RICE. 
(Fr. Riz). (Ger. Reis). 

The article familiarly known to cooks and 
housewives as rice is the cleaned or hulled grain 
of an important member of the cereal grass family, 
Oryza sativa. In the natural state it is envel- 
oped in a coarse fibrous husk. Through a pro- 
cess of milling the husks are removed leaving the 
grain in pearl-like kernels, which differ in size, 
shape and color according to the variety and loca- 
tion in which it is grown. Some of the well 
known products made from rice are sugar, starch, 
flour and a distilled liquor called ‘‘Japanese 
sake". Rice is extensively cultivated in India, 
Australia, China, Brazil, Italy, Spain and South- 
ern United States. The largest quantity, how- 
ever, is produced in Carolina and Georgia, and 
the American rice leads the world in quality. 
Rice contains about 80 per cent. starch, but is 
devoid of flesh forming material. For which rea- 
son it does not form a complete diet without 
eggs, flesh or pulse. 

It nevertheless constitutes the principal food 
of over one-third of the human race, making it 
more largely consumed than any other cereal. 

BOILED RICE. 

Wash one pound of rice by putting ittn a fine sieve, and 
immerging it several times in a pan of cold water; or let 
the cold water from the hydrant run over it. Put a quart 
of water into a saucepan, slightly salt, and set on the fire, 


When it boils, put inthe rice and slowly boil for twenty min- 
utes, then shove to the back of the Tange to evaporate the 
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moisture. Serve as a vegetable, or use as directed in the 
following recipes. 
STEAMED RICE. 

After washing a pound of rice, put it into a stone jar 
slightly salt, and pour on one quart of water. Cover ‘the 
jar and setitin the steamer. Turn on the steam and let 
cook for thirty minutes. Take off the cover and stirit from 
the sides and bottom of jar. Cover and finish cooking 
Serve plain or with sugar and cream. 


FRIED RICE. 

Wash and boil the rice in the usuai way. When thor- 
oughly done beat in a few egg yolks. Turn out into a 
greased mold, allow it to become cold, then cut in slices, 
rollin flour and fry in hot fat. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar. Serve. 

FRIED RICE CAKES, 
The same as Fried Rice, except form the rice into cakes. 


RICE FRITTERS. 

Wash a poundofrice. Putinto a stone jar and pour op 
a quart of milk. Add eight ounces of sugar and the grated 
rind of aripe lemon. Cover and steam until It becomes a 
thick mass. Bind with four egg yolks. 

Dust a shallow pan with flour, spread the mixture aninch 
thick over the pan and set aside to cool. Then cut in cir- 
cles, diamond orsquare. Dip in French fritter batter, fry 
in hot fat. Sprinkle with powdered sugar and ornament 
with currant jelly. Serve while hot. 

RICE CROQUETTES, 

The same mixture as for fritters. Form it into fancy 
shapes as pyramids, pear-shape, or to represent anything 
desired. Ro!lin flour, fry in hot fat. Sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar. Serve with sweet sauce. 

RICE PYRAMIDS EN SURPRISE. 

Fill a square pyramid mold with some plain boiled rice 
With the handle of a wooden spoon press a bole in the 
bottom, forming a shell. Fill the cavity with forcemeat or 
any small meat entree desired, Unmold on a hot platter, 
with an appropriate sauce poured around them. 


CURRIED RICE. 

Wash and boll some rice in plain chicken or veal broth; 
when about half done, saute & minced onion in butter, add 
to the rice with the required amount of diluted curry pow- 
der. Mix thoroughly, cover the saucepan and finish cooking 
ina slow oven. Serve with entrees, etc. 


RICE, CREOLE. 

Mince one sound white onion and two green peppers, 
(the hot kind). Putinto a saute pan with a lump of butter 
and some shredded raw ham, fry slowly for ten minutes, 
then add a half pound of washed rice and a pint of beef 
bouillon; simmer for twenty minutes. Then put ir four 
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ripe tomatoes (peeled and sliced), season with salt. Cover 
the pan and finish cooking in a slow oven. Serve as an 
entree. 


RICE CASSEROLE. 

Wash and boil some rice in beef bouillon (the quantity of 
bouillon can be governed by the amount of rice by assum- 
ing that the rice will absorb twice its weight of liquid sub- 
stances). When it is thoroughly done and the moisture 
has evaporated, season with salt and Cayenne pepper. Re- 
move from the fire and pound to a paste in a mortar. 
Slightly grease a casserole the proper size. Line it withthe 
rice paste, smooth down the top with a palette knife. 
Sprinkle with butter and place in a hot oven to remain for 
thirty minutes, or until it becomes crusty and a light 
brown. 

Remove from the fire and let stand for a few minutes, 
then fill the cavity with saute sweetbreads, chicken livers 
or any smal! meat entree desired. Unmold upside down on 
a platter, paint the surface with meat glaze. Set in a hot 
oven fora few minutes. Serve. 


RICE AU GRATIN. 

Wash and boil the rice in a strong chicken broth. Add 
some reduced Bechamel sauce and a handful of grated 
Parmesan cheese. Season with salt and Cayenne pepper. 
Put into gratin dishes, sprinkle top with fresh bread crumbs 
and bits of butter. Brown in a hot oven. Serve in same 
dish. 


RICH, MILANAISE. 

Mince and saute an onlonin butter. Molsten witha quart 
of clear beef broth. Adda ham bone and a little Spanish 
saffron tied inaclean cloth. Putin a pound of rice. Sim- 
mer for twenty-five minutes. Then remove the ham bone 
and saffron bag. Season with salt and paprica. Add a 
double handful of grated Parmesan cheese, cook for a few 
minutes longer, or until the cheese becomes stringy. Form 
into neat pyramids. Garnish with slices of fried ripe to- 
matoes. Pour over some brown butter. Serve. 


RICE, NEAPOLITAN. 

Mince an onion, saute in olive oil to a golden color, add 
some washed rice. Moisten with consomme and reduced 
twomato sauce. Cook slowly until the rice is done. Then 
add some saute mushrooms cut in shreds and the same 
amount of blanched oysters. Slowly incorporate a handful 
of grated Parmesan cheese; salt and Cayenne pepper to 
taste. Form into pyramids. Garnish base with boiled and 
split crawfish tails. Serve as an entree. 


RICE, CONDE. 
Wash and boil the rice in milk, add a little salt and sugar 
to .sweeten it. Flavor with orange or lemon extract. 
When the rice has become quite dry incorporate a few egg 
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yoiks to bind it. Set aside to remain until it becomes cold. 
Then form it into pyramids. Garnish with stewed prunes 
and glazed fruits. Serve cold. 


RICE BORDER. 

Wash and boil the rice in clean white stock; when the 
Tice is done the stock should be evaporated. Season with 
salt and a little grated cheese. Press into a greased border 
mold. Smooth off the top, cover with an oiled paper and 
bake in a slow oven for thirty minutes. Remove from the 
oven, sllow it to cool slightly, then unmold and fill the 
center with small meat entrees. Serve. 


RICE CROUSTADE. 

Prepare the rice as directed for Casseroles. Put the rice- 
paste into plain individual puddingmolds. Withthe thumb 
press a cavity in the center, leaving the sides a half inch 
thick. Unmold on an Oiled baking sheet. Brush over with 
melted butter end bake for thirty minutes in a slow oven. 
Fill the center with small meat entrees. Serve. 


RICH GRUEL. 
Wash and boil two ounces of rice in a pint of milk for one 
hour. Slightly salt and strain through a cheese cloth. 
Flavor with a little nutmeg. Serve plain or sweetened. 


BICH PATTIES. 

Prepare a mixture the same as directed for Casseroles 
Bpread it on a shallow pan or pastry board about one and 
one-half inch thick. When it has become cool, stamp it 
out with a plain round patty cutter; egg and bread in fresh 
crumbs. Mark the tops with a cutter about half an inch 
smaller than the one with which they were stamped. Fry 
to a golden colorinclearhotfat. Drainona towel, remove 
the cover and dig out the cavity. Use instead of puff paste 
patties. 

RICE PREPARED FOR SOUPS, ETC. 

Wash and boil the rice twenty minutes in hot water. Re- 
move from the fire, immerge in cold water, drain and use 
as needed. 

RICE TIMBALES. 

Prepare the rice as directed for Casseroles. Butter the 
required number of timbale molds. Set them into the ice- 
box to remain until the butter has become cold. Then 
decorate them with truffles, carrots, and red tongue. Care- 
fully line them with the rice paste, by pressing it in tightly 
with the thumb. Fill with sweetbreads, forcemeat or any- 
thing desired. 

Spread a coating of the rice over the top. Bake ina slow 
oven for ten minutes. Unmold by passing a thin knife 
around the sides. Garnish with a slice of lemon and parse 
ley. Serve. 

ROCAMBOLE. 


(See Onion) 
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ROMAINE OR COS LETTUCE. 
(Fr. Romaine), (Ger. Binde Salat). 

Romaine is one of the numerous varieties of the 
lettuce tribe, Zactuca. The leaves are long tap- 
ering and dark green. Each plant or head is 
usually tied at the top a week or ten days before 
being cut for the market in order to make it more 
crisp. For acourse dinner salad there is noth- 
ing better. It is prepared for salad and cooked 
the same as leituce. (See Lettuce). 

ROSEMARY. 
(Fr. Rosmarin). (Ger. Rosmarin). 

Rosemary is a hardy shrub, Rosmarinus offict- 
nalis. The narrow grayish leaves have a fragrant 
odor, and a warm bitter and pungent taste. They 
are often used in cookery for flavoring soups, 
sauces and salads. But they are principally used 
in making perfumes and cordials. 

The plant is a native of Italy, Spain and France. 


RUTABAGA, OR SWEDISH TURNIP. 
(Fr. Chou-Navet Rutabaga). (Ger. Gelbe Boden-Rube), 

The rutabaga is a species of the common turnip 
Brassica compestris. It possesses more nutri- 
tive properties than the common turnip, but is 
less delicate. It is principally cultivated for 
feeding stock; though when boiled and mashed 
with one-third potatoes it makes a very fine table 
vegetable. 

RYE. 
(Fr. Seigle). (Ger. Roggen). 

Rye is a grain produced by a common cerea} 
grass, Secale cereale. ‘This plant is a native of 
the Black Sea regions and has been cultivated 
since ancient times. Rye is most extensively 
grown in Central and Northern Europe, where 
it constitutes the principal breadstuff of a larger 
part of the population. It is the hardiest of all 
the cereals, being grown in higher latitude than 
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any other food producing plant. It is also largeiy 
employed for malting purposes, being the source 
of much whisky and gin. 
SAFFRON. 
(Fr. Safran). (Ger. Saffran). 

True saffron is the stigmas of the flower of an 
autumnal crocus, dried and pressed into a cake. 
The plant is a bulbous herb, Crocus sativus, but 
the saffron of commerce is produced from hay- 
saffron, a subordinate species, the stigmas of 
which are in loose form (uncaked). Saffron has 
a warm, pungent bitter taste, aromatic odor and 
is a deep orange color. The color is soluble in 
water and alcohol, and has long been used for 
coloring liquors, confections and pastries. 

SAGE. 
(Fr. Sauge). (Ger. Salbet), 

The common garden sage isa perennial aromatic 
herb, Salvia officinaits, The leaves are rough 
and of a grayishcolor. Sage was much esteemed 
in ancient times for its medicinal properties, but 
now its use is principally confined to seasoning, 
dressing, sausage and cheese. The leaves for 
this purpose are usually dried, then pressed or 


ground. 
SALSIFY. 


(Fr. Salsijis). (Ger, Haferwureel). 

Salsify is a hardy biennial plant of the genus 
Tragopogon porrifolius. Itis principally culti- 
vated for the long spindle-shape root, which re- 
sembles the oyster in flavor. It is commonly 
called oyster plant or vegetable oyster. Black Sal- 
sify is a relative plant, excepting that it growsa 
little larger and the skin is coarse and grayish 
black in color. But the flesh is white, tender and 
sugary. Salsify is procurable from September to 
May. ; 

BOLLED SALSIFY. DRAWN BUTTER. 


Scrape the roots from the crown down, trim and immedi- 
ately immerge in acidulated water. which will prevent 
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them from turning black. Cutin pieces about three inches 

long, then split each piece. Boil in salted water, (add the 

juice of 8 lemon) until tender. Drainon a colander. Put 

« lump of butter into a saute pan; when melted put in the 

salsify, season and simmer fora few minutes. Serve ina 

deep vegetable dish, with some of the butter poured over. 
FRIED SALSIFY IN BATTER. 

Boil as directed in the foregoing. Drain, season, roll in 
flour, dip in French fritter batter and fry in hot fat. Serve 
on a fancy folded napkin, garnished with parsley. 

FRIED SALSIFY IN CRUMBS. 

Plain boil the salsify, drain, egg and bread. Fry in hot 

fat. Serve on a curly lettuce leaf. 
SALSIFY A LA CREME. 

Clean the salsify in usual way, cut in slices about one- 
halfinch thick. Parboilinsalted water. Then simmer in 
rich sweet cream untiltender. Season with butter, salt and 
pepper. Serve in a deep vegetable dish. 

CREAM OF SALSIFY, BECHAMEL. 

Clean and cut the salsify in slices abeut as thick as a 
quarter. Simmer until tender in rich chicken broth. Then 
add the same amount of thick bechamel sauce. Thorougly 
mix and let it come slowly to a boil. Rub through a fine 
eleve, put into a stone jar and finish with a liaison of egg 
yolks and sweet cream. Season with salt, butter and white 
pepper. Serve with toasted oyster crackers separate. 

SALSIFY SALAD. 

Clean and trim the roots at the top and bottom. Boil them 
whole in acidulated water. Set aside to cool in same liquor. 
Then drain and press dry in a clean towel. Cut in thin 
slices, season with salt and sweet paprica. Dress with olive 
oil and lemon juice. Serve on Jettuce leaves garnished with 
chopped parsley and boiled beets cut in fancy shapes. 


SAVORY. 
(Fr. Sarriette). (Ger. Saturei). 

Savory is an aromatic plant of the genus Satu- 
reta. Itisanative of Southern Europe. There 
are two varieties, the summer and winter savory. 
Both are a low aromatic herb grown for seasoning 
soups, farces and dressings. 


SAVOY CABBAGE. 
(See Cabbage). 
SHALLOT. 
(Fr. Echalot), (Ger. Schalotte). 
The shallot is a kind of onion, Allium Ascalo- 


wicum, and a native of Syria. The bulbs form 
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in the axils of the upright stems like garlic. 
Shallots are the mildest form of an onion known 
and are highly prized the world over for season- 
ing delicate soups, sauces and entrees. 


SORREL. 
(Fr. Oseille). (Ger, Sauerampfer). 

Sorrel is a perennial plant of the genus Rumex, 
of which there are quite a number of species. It 
is a native of Southern Europe, and is cultivated 
in France and other parts of the Old World. The 
entire family is impregnated with oxalic acid, 
though the French sorrel is more succulent and 
less acidulent than any other. It is much used 
in Europe for soups, purees and salads, and is 
cooked like spinach. 


PUREE OF SORREL. 

Trim off the roots of the required amount of French sor- 
rel, wash in several waters to remove the sand. Blanch and 
finish cooking in slightly salted water. When done, drain 
and chop very fine. Put the mass into a saucepan, add a 
ladleful of rich bechamel sauce. Season with salt, white 
pepper and a good size lump of butter. Simmer until 
thoroughly heated. Serve ona hot platter, garnished with 
quarters of hard boiled eggs. 


SORREL SALAD. 

Pick the young leaves, thoroughly wash, drain and press 
dry in a towel. Put into a salad bowl, season with salt 
and white pepper. Shred and saute a piece of bacon to a 
golden color, pour it over the sorrel, mix and serve In same 
bowl. Olive oil can be used instead of the bacon, but vinegar 
must be omitted. 

CREAM OF SORREL (Soup). 

Wash the sorrelin salted water, drain and braise it with 
a@ lump of butter. Moisten with white broth and simmer 
for thirty minutes. Then add an equal quantity of thick 
Bechamel sauce. When it has become hot rub through a 
fine sieve, season with salt, white pepper, then finish with a 
liaison of egg yolks and sweet cream. Serve with slices of 
toast sprinkled with Parmesan cheese. 

STEWED SORBEL. 

Wash, drain and chop the sorrel leaves very fine. Mince 
a few fresh mushrooms, also a slice of raw ham. Braise 
with a lump of butter for a few minutes. Then put in the 
sorrel, moisten with a ladlJeful of white broth, cover the 
pan and simmer for thirty minutes. Season with salt and 
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lump of butter. Serve on a hot platter. 

SORREL, PLAIN BOLLED. 

Pick the sorrel leaves from the stems, wash thoroughly 
and boil in salted water for thirty minutes; drain on a col- 
ander. Puta lump of butter into a saute pan. throw in the 
sorrel, season with salt and white pepper. Toss it fora few 
minutes over a hot fire. Serve with boiled salt meats. 


SOY-BEAN. 
(Fr. Haricot Soya). (Ger. Sofa Bohne.) 

The soy-bean is an annual plant Soja hispida. 
The stem grows erect and is thickly covered with 
silky hairs, bearing two or three pods from the 
axil of the leaves. There are several varieties, 
the seeds of which differ somewhat in color and 
shape but not in composition. 

The soy-bean exceeds by far all other pulses in 
nutrient value. The plant is a native of India, 
China and Japan, where it produces an important 
article of food, the seeds being one of the princi- 
pal ingredients employed in making the famous 
soy (sauce). 

Soy sauce was originated nearly a thousand 
years ago in China, where it is stil made by 
almost every family. The Japanese who were 
the first to manufacture it on strictly scientific 
principles, have made of it an enormous industry 
by improving the flavor of the sauce. 

JAPANHSE SOY. (Sauce). 

The ingredients of soy are wheat, sea-moss and soy-bean. 
The wheat is soaked in water for forty hours, then kiln- 
dried. The beans are cooked to a pulp and mixed with the 
wheat, and the sea-moss is chopped fine and added. It is 
then put into a keg and allowed to ferment for several 
weeks, at the end of which time it is strained throughacloth 


sack and reduced to half by slow boiling. Then bottledand 
store away for three or four years before it 1s ready for use. 


SPEARMINT. (See Mint). 
SPICES: 
(Look under respective names). 


SPINACH. 
(Fr. Epinard). (Ger. Spinat). 
Spinach is a common annual garden plant, 
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Spinacia oleracea of the Goosefoot family. Itis 
said to be a native of Western Asia, but is exten- 
sively cultivated in all countries having a tem- 
perate climate. The plant yields thick succulent 
leaves of a dark green color. When boiled and 
seasoned they form a pleasant and wholesome 
vegetable, which is suitable to serve with all kinds 
of meats. Spinach is plentiful at all seasons. 


BOILED 8PINACH—PLAIN. 

Pick off the coarse stems and wash the spinach in cold 
water several times. (Great care should be taken in wash” 
ing, for the sand and grit sticks very tightly to the leaves)’ 
Filla sauce pan half full of water; when it boils slightly salt 
and put in the spinach. (Keep it immerged in the water 
with a wooden paddle.) Boil for thirty minutes, drain and 
rinse in cold water. Drain and squeeze out the water. If 
the leaves are large chop them a little. Put into a stone 
jar, then set into the bain-marie. Season with butter, salt 
and white pepper. Serve. 


SPINACH GREEN—No. ]. 

This is the common kitchen method: 

Select freshly picked spinach, pick off the stems and wash 
in several waters, Drain and press dry, chop very fine and 
pound to a pulp in a mortar, moisten by degrees with some 
luks-warm water. When you have added about all the 
spinach will absorb, take out and squeeze the juice through 
& kitchen towel. Throw away the pulp and set the juice on 
cool part of the range to remain untllit coagulates. Then 
strain through a clean cloth and the coloring matter will 
remain on thecloth, This will serve to color soups, sauces 
and stews. 


SPINACH GREEN—No. 2. 

The green coloring principle of spinach and other leaves 
and grasses is called chloroplyll. The following is the best 
method of obtaining it for general purposes. Thoroughly 
wash and press the spinach leaves dry. Then pound them 
in a mortar and squeeze out the juice, heat it gradually to 
130 degrees Fahr. and remove the green flakes of chloroplylls 
which separate by filtration through calico. When the 
liquor has all passed through the filter set the chloroplyll 
aside for a time, heat the strained liquor 200 degrees F. to 
coagulate the albumen, remove the latter by filtration and 
throw it away. Evaporate the filtrate by a water-bath to 
the consistency of syrup. Then add to the chloroplyll and 
stir the whole together assiduously, continue the evapora- 
tion ata temperature not exceeding 140 degrees F. until 
the extract is of the suitable consistency. A higher tem- 
perature than that indicated would cause the alteration of’ 
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the chloroplyll to a dark brown substance. This is soluble 
in either alcohol or water. 


SPINACH RAVIOLES. 

Take equal parts of blanched chicken livers, boiled veal 
and ox-marrow, chop and pound to a smooth paste ina 
mortar. Add a like amount of blanched spinach leaves. 
Season with chopped parsley, salt and white pepper. Pound 
again until the mass is thoroughly mixed, then rub through 
@ coarse sieve, adding a good-sized handful of grated Par- 
mesan cheese. Koll out some rich pie crust, cut in pieces 
about three inches square, lay aspoonfulof the above mix~ 
ture on the center of each square. Brush the edges with 
the beaten yolk of an egg, fold in the four corners, and 
squeeze them together. Simmer for ten minutes in boiling 
stock, take out, drain and bake for thirty minutes ina slow 
oven. Serve on a hot platter garnished with parsley. For 
‘soups the crust is made of noodle paste and boiled only. 


PUREE OF SPINACH. (Plain). 

Clean and boil the spinachin the usual way. Drain and 
chop fine. Put a lump of butter into a saute pan, when 
melted throw in the spinach and heat thoroughly. Season 
with salt and white pepper. Serve on a hot platter gar- 
nished with quarters of hard boiled eggs. 


SPINACH A LA CREME. 

Clean and boil the required amount of spinach. When 
done, drain and press dry. Lay ona board and chop very 
fine. Puta lump of butter into a saucepan, set on the fire 
until it becomes a light brown, add the spinach. When 
heated through, slowly incorporate some rich cream. Sea- 
son with salt, pepper and grated nutmeg, Serve on a hot 
platier, garnished with poached eggs. 

BOILED SPINACH WITH HAM, JOWL AND OTHER 
PICKLED MEATS. 

Put the meat into a saucepan the proper size, cover 
with hot water and simmer slowly until done. Tren take 
it out and in the same liquor boll the spinach for thirty 


minutes. Drain on a colander, put into a stone jar and 
#eason with a lump of butter. 


SPINACH WITH GRAVY. 

Clean and thoroughly wash the spinach, blanch in salted 
water,drain and squeeze dry. Put aladleful of veal gravy and 
a lump of butter into a saute pan, chafe over the fire until 
hot, then put in the spinach and simmer for twenty minutes; 
add more moisture if necessary. Season with salt and 
pepper. Dish on a hot platter, form into omelet shape 
Paint the top with melted giaze. Garnish with fancy 
croutons. Serve. 

SPINACH HOME STYLE. 

Select freshly picked young spinach. Wash thoroughly in 

#everal waters. Drain and boil in salted water for twenty 
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Minutes. Then drain again and pressdry. Chop very fine. 
Put a lump of butter into a saucepan; when melted put 
in the spinach, and heat thoroughly. Season with salt and 
white pepper. Serve in deep vegetable dish. 


SPINACH, MAITRE D'HOTEL. 
The same as the foregoing, except, add the juiceof a lemon 
and a piece of meat glaze. Serve on a platter garnished 
with fanoy croutons. 


SPINACH OMELET. 
Prepare an omelet in the usual way. Fill with spinach 
cooked Home Style. Roll up and serve. 


SPINACH SALAD. 

Gather the young spinach leaves just as they are coming 
out of the ground. Wash thoroughly and press dry; put 
into a salad bowl with some chopped chives and sorrel. 
Season with salt and papricd. Dress with olive oil and 
vinegar. Serve in same bowl. 

SPINACH SOUP, MARROW DUMPLINGS. 

Braise in butter two sliced onions, one carrot, one small 
white turnip and asprig of celery. Washapeck of spinach, 
drain and chop fine. Add to the vegetables and cover with 
strong mutton broth. Simmer for two hours. Lightly 
thicken with flour and water. Rub through a fine sieve. 
Return to fireinaclean saucepan, season with a lumpof 
butter, salt, pepper anda pint of white wine. Prepare some 
marrow dumplings, and serve a few with each portion. 


SPINACHSEN PYRAMIDE. 

Pick and wash the spinach, boil for thirty minutes in 
salted water. Drain, press dry and pound in mortar toa 
pulp. Add some bacon shredded and fried toa golden color, 
and yolks of hard boiled eggs. Pound until the mass be- 
comes a perfect biend. Return to the fire in a saute pan. 
Season with salt, white pepper, and a little grated nutmeg; 
stirin alump of butter. Press into a square pyramid form 
and unmold on square slices of toast. Sprinkle with glaze 
and serve. 

SPINACH WITH POACHED EGGS. 

Prepare the spinach as for Puree of Spinach (Plain). 
Dish a spoonful on a alice of buttered toast, smooth down, 
and serve with a poached egg on each silce. 


SQUASH. 
(Fr. Sourge). (Ger, Spetsekurbesse), 

The squash is the fruit of a creeping annual 
plant of the gourd family, Cucurbita, The numer- 
ous species of the cultivated squash for common 
use are divided in two classes, the winter and 
summer. The best known varieties are the Hub- 
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bard, Hard Shell Turban, Boston Marrow, Crook- 
neck and Fordhook. 

Summer squash can be eaten before they are 
fully matured, while the winter varieties are not 
edible until they are ripe. The latter can also 
be preserved through the season. In Europe the 
squash is called vegetable marrow and is not re- 
garded with much favor. 


BOILED SUMMER SQUASH. 

Pare, cut in slices and remove the seeds. Boil in salted 
water for fifteen or twenty minutes. Spread a piece of 
cheese cloth over a colander. Pour on the squash, draia 
and squeeze Out the water. Setinbain-marie. Season with 
8 lump of butter, pepper and salt. Serve. 


BOILED WINTER SQUASH. 

With a heavy knife remove the thick, hard skin of a Hub‘ 
bard squash. Cut in pieces, remove the seeds, 1mmerge in 
boiling salted water, cook until soft. Drain on a colander- 
Melt a lump of butterina saute pan, put in the squash’ 
season with salt and white pepper, chafe gently until heated 
through. Dishonaplatter. Shove it into a hot oven fora 
few minutes; take out and serve while hot. 


MASHED WINTER SQUASH. 


Proceed the same as directed above, except mash through 

the colander and serve in a deep vegetable dish. 
FRIED HUBBARD SQUASH. 

Remove the hard skin witha heavy knife. Cut thesquash 
in half, take out the seeds. Then cutin strips an inch and 
a half wide and three inches long. Steam until two-thirds 
done; take out and set aside tocool. Season, roll in flour 
and fry slowly in butter. Serveona hot platter garnished 
with fancy croutons. The squash can also be dipped in 
batter and fried like fritters. 


BAKED WINTER SQUASH. 

Select a fancy Hubbard squash, wash and scrub the out- 
side very clean, cut in pieces about three inches square, 
leaving the skinon. Arrange the pieces on a baking pan, sea- 
son with saltandwhite pepper. Puta piece of butter on each 
slice and bake ina slow oven until soft. Serve hotona 
fancy folded napkin. 


STUFFED SQUASH. 

The sweet potato squash is must suitable for this purpose, 
Select the small ones, wash the skin thoroughly. Cut in 
half, dig out the seeds with a vegetable scoop. Bake in a 
slow oven untildone. Dig out the meat, leaving the shel, 
whole. Mash the meat tc a pulp, season with salt, white 
pepper and a lump of butter, slowly incorporate some hot 
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cream. Thoroughly mix and stuff back into the shells. 

Return to oven for ten minutes longer. Serve on a folded 

napkin, 

STRAWBERRY TOMATO or ALKEKENGI. 
(Fr. Alkekenge). (Ger. Judenkirsche). 

The Alkekengi is a common Southern herba- 
ceous plant of the nightshade family, Physalis 
alkekengt. The fruit is well formed, usually red 
or yellow when ripe. It hasanacid taste between 
a strawberry and a tomato. The plant is very 
ornamental in early winter and the fruit isa pleas- 


ant vegetable. 
BAKED STRAWBERRY TOMATO. 

Select the fruit when perfectly ripe. Scald and remove 
the skin. Season with salt and pepper, sprinkle with bread 
crumbs and bitsof butter. Bake in a quick oven for ten or 
fifteen minutes. Serve on a hot platter. 


STRAWBERRY TOMATO, FRIED. 
Scald and removetheskins. Season, roll in flour, egg and 
bread. Fry in hot fat. Serve as a vegetable, or use for 


garnishing. 
SWEET POTATOES. 
(Fr. Patates). (Ger. Bataten), 

The sweet potato is an annual creeping plant, 
closely related to the morning-glory tribe, /Jomoea 
Batatas. It yields a spindle shape edible root, 
rich in starch and contains more sugar than the 
common potato, though it is much the same 
nature. The plant is supposed to be a native of 
Brazil, but it is extensively cultivated in a/7warm 
countries. There are many varieties grown, which 
differ in color only, such as the red, white and 
yellow. A variety called Yams is highly esteemed 
in the South, and the bill of fare is never com- 
plete without ‘‘candied yams.” 

In Mexico and Spain, I am told, the sweet potato 
is regarded as a sweetmeat. But in the United 
States they are cooked much the same as the com- 
mon potato, leaving out the flavoring herbs and 
condiments. Salt should be used with discreticn. 


CANDIED YAMS. (Sweet Potatoes). 
Select small ones of uniform size. Wash and boil until 
soft in unsalted water. When they are cool enough to 
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handle, scrape off the skin and arrange them on a baking 
pan about an inch apart. Sprinkle with powdered sugar, 
and brown inaslow oven. Serve on a fancy folded napkin, 


MASHED SWEET POTATOES. 
Proceed the same as mashed potatoes. Season with salt 
and butter, using salt very sparingly. Incorporate the 
cream or milk and serve the same as mashed potatoes. 


SWISS CHARD. 

(See Beets). 

TARRAGON. 
(Fr. Estragon). (Ger. Dragun), 

Tarragon is a perennial complex aromatic plant 
of the genus Artemisia Dracunculus. It was 
originally a native of Russia and Siberia, but is 
extensively cultivatedin France, where the leaves 
are used for flavoring salads, sauces and making 
vinegar. The famous sauce Bearnaise is incom- 
plete without tarragon. 

TARRAGON BUTTER. 

Pick off the leaves from several sprigs of tarragon, wash 
and press dry, chop fine and pound toa pulp in a mortar 
Wash and add the butter. Mix thoroughly and squeeze in 


the juice of alemon. Adda little sweet paprica and rub 


through a fine sieve. Put in ice-box to cool. Use for fish 
and entrees. 


TARRAGON VINEGAR. 

Gather the young sprigs, wash in cold water. Put them 
into a wide mouthed jug, cover with white wine vinegar, and 
macerate for several weeks in a warm place. Pour off the 
vinegar, press juice from the sprigs, filter and bottle for use- 


THYME. 
(Fr Thym). (Ger. Thymian). 

Thyme is a plant of the genus 7hymus, of 
which I am told, there are more than a hundred 
species; but only two varieties known to cookery, 
the common garden, and the lemon scented. 
Thyme is a shrub-like plant, the aromatic leaves 
of which are used when green and dry for season- 
ing soups and farces. The flavor, however, is 
very pungent and should be used with discretion. 

TOMATOES. 
(Fr. Tomates). (Ger. Liebesapfle). 
The Tomato is a South American hardy an- 


nual plant of the nightshade family, Lycopers:- 
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eum esculentum. It is extensively cultivated in 
the United States and elsewhere for the fruit, 
which is usually red or yellow when ripe. The 
many varieties grown differ but little except in 
size, shape and color. Tomatoes are marketable 


the year round. 
TOMATO CATCHUP. 

(See Catchup). 

STEWED TOMATOES. 

Select perfectly ripe tomatoes, scald and remove the skins 
Cut in quarters and stew in a nickle, porcelain or agate 
saucepan until the juice is somewhat evaporated. Season 
with salt, Cayenne pepper and butter. If preferred they can 
be thickened with corn starch. The addition of a little 
sugar will improve the flavor, 


STEWED CANNED TOMATOES. 
Open can, drainona colander. Save the juice for other 
purposes, and cook as directed in the foregoing. 


GREEN CORN AND TOMATOES. 
(See under Corn). 


STEWED TOMATOES, SPANISH STYLE. 

Mince a medium size onion, fry it slowly for ten minutes 
in butter. Scald and peel a dozen tomatoes, cut in quarters 
and add tothe onion. Simmer slowly foran hour. Season 
with salt, butter and red pepper. Serve in deep vegetable 
dish surrounded with croutons. 


BAKED TOMATOEHS—No. 1. 

Scald, peel and remove the core of several tomatoes (or 
number required) of uniform size. Arrange on a baking 
pan. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, fill center with butter 
Bake in a slow oven for thirty minutes. Takeout and serve 
on fancy cut slices of toast. 


BAKED TOMATOES—No. 2. 

Scald and peel the tomatoes, cut in slices about half an 
inch thick. Season and sprinkle each slice with a little 
cracker meal. Place them together again, arrange closely 
on agreased baking pan. Sprinkle top with more cracker 
meal, and bits of butter. Bake for thirty minutesina slow 
oven. Serve on a folded napkin garnished with sprigs of 
fried parsley. 

BAKED TOMATOES—No. 38. 

Scald and peel tne tomatoes, cut in half crosswise. Re- 
move the pulp, stew with some finely minced onion and 
shreds of bacon. When done, season and add enough small 
bread sippets to absorb the juice. Stuff the shells, sprinkle 
with grated American cheese, bake for ten minutes ina 
quick oven. Serve on fancy cut slices of buttered toast. 
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TOMATOES AU GRATIN. 

Scald and peel the required number of ripe tomatoes. Cut 
them in half, simmer slowly for thirty minutes. Season 
with salt and pepper. Pour in s colander to drain off the 
juice. Return juice to fire in a clean saucepan. Reduce 
until it becomes the consistency of thick syrup, then adda 
handful of grated Parmesan cheese, afew bread crumbs and 
the tomatoes left in colander; chafe until thoroughly mixed ; 
then fill a gratin dish. Sprinkle top with fresh bread 
crumbs and bits of butter. Bake in a hot oven until brown. 
Serve In same dish. 


STEAMED TOMATOES. 

Scald and peel the tomatoes, cut out the core by running 
the point of a knife around it, fill the cavity with butter. 
Season the tomatoes with salt and red pepper. Arrange in 
& perforated bottom steamer. Steam for ten minutes. 
Serve plain, garnished with sippets. 


BROILED TOMATOKES, 

Scald and skir several sound tomatoes, cut them in slices 
fralf an inch thick. Lay them on a large platter, season 
with salt and white pepper, pour on some olive oil or drawn 
butter. Arrange the slices en a double hand-iron. Broil 
for five minutes over a quick fire. Serve on a folded nap- 
kin plain or with mayonnaise sauce. 


FRIED TOMATORS. 
Prepare the tomatoes as directed for broiling, except roll 
the slices in flour; egg and bread in fresh crumbs. Fry in 
\vutter. Serve with tartar sauce. 


STUFFED TOMATOES. 

Wipe dry several ripe tomatoes of uniform size. Cut off 
the top to form a hinged cover. Scoop out center, leaving 
mnough of the meat to form aperfect shell. Mince and saute 
n onion to a golden color, add the pulp und simmer slowly 
for twenty minutes. Season with butter, salt and Cayenne 
pepper. Add enough bread crumbs to absorb the juice. 
Sprinkle with chopped parsley. Thoroughly mix and stuff 
the shells. Arrange on an oiled baking pan. Bake for 


twenty minutes in a slowoven. Serve on a fancy folded 
Napkin. 


STUFFED TOMATORS, PROVENCAL. 

Prepare the tomatoes as directed in the foregoing. Sime 
mer the pulp until it becomes quite thick. Then add a 
ladleful of Espagnole and a piece of meat glaze. Chafe un- 
‘1 the mixture becomes hot, strain through a fine sieve to 
remove the seeds. Mince a smell onion, aclove of garlic 
and three fresh mushrooms, saute them in butter, add the 
sauce with enough bread crumbs to thicken it. Stuff the 
shells, place on the cover and bake slowly for twenty 
winutes. Serve while hot. 
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STUFFED TOMATOES, MEXICAN. 

Wipe a dozen fancy ripe tomatoes, cut them in half crosge 
wise. Scoop out the pulp. Mince a green pepper, three 
shallots, a piece of raw ham and two calves brains. Saute 
in butter, add the tomato pulp and simmer the mixture for 
forty minutes. Season with Cayenne pepper and salt, 
thicken with rolled crackers. Slide alarge plain tube into 
an ornamenting sack, put in the mixture, and stuff the shells 
in pyramid form, stud with blanched almonds, sprinkle with 
powdered sugar and bake in aslowoven for twenty minutes. 
Serve on a folded napkin. 


STUFFED TOMATOES, CREOLE 
Prepare the tomatoes for stuffed. Mince an onion, green 
pepper, stalk of celery and some raw ham; saute in butter, 
add the puip that has been scooped out, simmer for thirty 
minutes. Season with salt, Cayenne pepper. Stuff the 
shells, arrange on a baking pan, bake for fifteen minutes, 
Serve with reduced Espagnole sauce. 


STUFFED TOMATOES FOR GARNISHING. 
Select small round tomatoes. Prepare the stuffing as di- 
Tected in any of the foregoing recipes. Bake in a quick oven. 
Use for garnishing meat and fish entrees. 


TOMATO SAUCE. 

Scald and peel the tomatoes; cut in quarters. Cut a carrot, 
onion, leek, sprig of celery and a few parsley roots in small 
pieces. Put them intoa saucepan with alump of butter and 
a ham bone, braise slowly until the vegetables become a@ 
light brown. Add a few pepper corns, bay leaves and whole 
cloves. Putin the tomatoes, stir occasionally until they 
boil. Then shove back to simmer for two hours. Thicken 
with a little corn starch diluted incold stock. Removeham 
bone and strain through a fine sieve. Season with salt and 
Cayenne pepper. Pour intoa stone jarand use when needed. 

PUREE OF TOMATO. 

Prepare the body exactly the same as for sauce. Add one- 
fourth its quantity of consomme, beef broth or a piece of 
meat glaze. Season to taste. Serve with croutons, royal 
custard or rice as may bepreferred. The addition of alittle 
sugar will improve the flavor. 

CREAM OF TOMATO, HOME 8TYLE. 

Prepare a puree of tomato, add a little bi-carbonate of 
g0da, to neutralize the acid, pour in one-fourth its quantity 
of boiling sweet cream. Season with salt, pepper and @ 
little sugar. Serve with toasted crackers separate. 

ESSENCE OF TOMATOES. 

8cald and peel several ripe tomatoes, stew slowly for 
thirty minutes. Then pour into aclean cheese cloth sack 
and press out the juice. Reduce it half, add a piece of beef 
glaze. Season with salt, sugar and red pepper. Serve in 
small cups with cheese straws separate. 
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TOMATOES FOR RELISH. 

Select fancy red ripe tomatoes. Put on ice for several 
hours before serving. Wipe dry and cut in thin slices. 
Serve on a relish dish, covered with crushed ice. 

Chopped onion, chopped peppers or chopped chives are 
sometimes served on a small dish with the tomatoes. 

Sauce—Dilute a little mayonnaise with whipped cream, 
or, some prefer French salad dressing. 


TOMATO FRAPPE FOR RELISH. 

Select medium size red ripe tomatoes, scald and peel them. 
Arrange in a deep pan, cover with shaved ice and sprinkle 
top with a little salt. When the tomatoes have become 
thoroughly chilled, serve on a salad plate with mayonnaise 
dressing. 

STOFFED TOMATO SALAD. 

Belect fancy red ripe tomatoes, wash and wipe them. dry, 
insert acolumn tube about an inch in diameter into the stem 
end of the tomato. Scald and peel them, cover with shaved 
ice and salt. When they become slighty frozen on the out- 
side dig out the center with a vegetable scoop. Fill the 
cavity with plain celery salad, dish on a spoonful of may- 
onnaise, garnish with capers and beets out in fancy shape. 
Serve on a curly lettuce leaf. 

TOMATO SALAD, BOSTON STYLE. 

Scald, peel and slice the tomatoes. Dish on a salad plate. 
Season with salt, sugar and a little lemon juice. Pour on 
some thick double cream. Serve. 

TOMATO AND CUCUMBER SALAD. 

(Look under Cucumbers). 

FRIED GREEN TOMATOHS. 

Pick the tomatoes just before they turn ripe. Wash and 
wipe them dry. Cut in slices about a quarter of an inch 
thick. Lay ona pan, sprinkle withsalt and a little Cayenne 
pepper. Rollin fiour, fry in butter until they become soft. 
Serve on a folded napkin with hot mayonnaise sauce. 

TOMATO OMELET. 

Chop an onion, saute in butter with some minced raw 
tomatoes. Simmer for a few minutes, season. Prepare the 
omelet, roll in the tomatoes and serve hot. 


TRUFFLES. 
(Fr. Truffes,) (Ger. Truffen.) 


Truffles are any one of several species of 
subterranean edible fungus of the genus Zuber. 
The truffle was highly esteemed as an article of 
food by the ancient Romans, but they did not be- 
come generally popular until the last hundred 
years, and it is safe to say that hardly one-tenth 
of the diners at the present time know or appre- 
ciate the real value of them. 
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When truffles are fresh they are worthy indeed 
of the extravagant praise they receive, but the 
truffies of commerce (canned), which we are com- 
pelled to use in this country, are little better 
than none at all, except for artistic cookery, The 
real truffle sauce we are unable toproduce. The 
French truffles are the most highly prized for 
their flavor and general appearance. They are 
round in shape with black warty skin, and the 
meat is usually black or dark green in color. 
These varieties are found in large quantities in 
the old province of Perigord; this is why the fam- 
ous dishes prepared with truffles are styled Peri- 
gueux. 

As the truffles show no signs of their presence 
above ground the natives conceived the idea of 
training pigs and dogs to locate them by scent, 
and by their aid two or three children could find 
a quart or morein oneday. But of late years I 
am told many persons have become experts in 
locating the place where they are most apt to be 
found. The English truffles differ in color, hav- 
ing black warty skin with brownish veins and the 
meat is white or marble color. 

There are also several species found in Italy 
and Africa, but they seem to be foreign and 
hardly possess the flavor that characterizes the 


others, 
TRUFFLE 8AUCE. 


Reduce some thin veal gravy to half, strain througha 
kitchen towel. Put a teaspoonful of white sugar into a 
saucepan; when it becomes brown, pour in some white wine 
and reduce to half, then add three or four canned truffles 
eut in slices; simmer for a few seconds, then pour in the 
veal gravy. Season with salt, butter and a little sweet 
paprica. 
TRUFFLE SAUCE, ANOTHER WAY. 

Mince one onion, one carrot and a sprig of celery, braise 
them in butter for fifteen minutes, then moisten witha 
quart of veal stock. Add a piece of chicken glaze, some 
parsley roots and a few pepper corns; simmer for two 
hours, strain through a clean towel. Return to fire ina 
clean saucepan, reduce to half, then add one half ite 
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quantity of strong Allemande sauce and a pintof Sauterne; 
simmer slowly for a few minutes longer. 

Mince half a dozen canned black truffles; put a lump of 
butter the c.ze of an egg into a saucepan; when it becomes 
brown put in the minced truffles and chafe for a few 
seconds. Then, strain on the sauce; season with white 
pepper and salt. 


TRUFFLES AND CHESTNUT STUFFING. 

Shred a piece of bacon, saute it with some minced shal- 
lots, sprig of thyme, bouquet of parsley, a few pepper corns 
and two or three bay leaves (tie the spicesin a clean rag). 
Then add a quart of peeled and blanched Italian chestnuts, 
cover with milk or cream and cook to pulp. Remove the 
parsley, thyme and spices. Mash the chestnuts and rub 
them through a fine sieve, add a dozen minced carned truf- 
fies and beat in a lump of butter. Season with salt and 
white pepper. Use for stuffing poultry or game. 


STUFFED TRUFFLES FOR GARNISHING. 

Select some small round canned truffles, scoop out the cen- 
ter with asmall Parisiennecutter. Prepare a rich farce of 
cooked partridge breasts; mince and add some of the trim: 
mings of the truffles. Stuff the shells, simmer them in bute 
ter moistened with some old Maderia wine. 


8M._LJ. PATTIES OF TRUFFLES. 

Cut some canned truffles in small dice. Puta lump of 
butter into asmall saucepan. When it becomes nut brown 
add a glassful of champagne, and reduce it to half. Throw 
in the truffles, chafe over the fire for a few minutes, then 
strain on enough reduced Allemande sauce to cover the 
truffies. Add some pieces of chicken, season with salt and 
white pepper. Fillthe required number of puff paste pat- 
ties, put on the cover and serve hot. 


TRUFFLE OMELET. 
Prepare the truffies as directed for patties. Make an 
omelet in the usual way. Roll in a spoonful of the sauce® 
Serve hot garnished with slices of truffies over the top. 


TRUFFLES, EPICUREAN; 
Slice several canned truffies, simmer them in butter and 
old Maderia wine, moisten with veal gravy, season with 
salt.and pepper. Serve with steaks, chops and entrees. 


TRUFFLES, PERIQGUEUX, 

Select small round truffles, peel and cover them with a 
farce made of fat goose livers. Roll out a thin sheet of puff 
paste. Cutin squares large enough to cover each truffle; 
brush the edges with beaten egg yolks. Enclose the truffles, 
press the edgestogether. Arrange on a pan, bake in a hot 
oven for twenty minutes, take out, cut in half, dish ona hot 
platter. Pour over some beurre noir. Serve while hot, 
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TURNIPS. 
(Fr. Navet). (Ger. Rube). 

The turnip is the thick fleshy edible root of a 
common garden or field plant, Brassica Rapa. 
The plant is often found growing wild, but is 
said to be poisonous. The root of the true tur- 
nip is round and usually broader than thick. It 
was extensively cultivated by the ancient Romans 
and Greeks and is still grown in almost every 
country having a favorable climate. It not only 
affords us a wholesome vegetable but it is largely 
used for feeding sheep and cattle. 

BOILED TURNIPS, DRAWN BUTTER. 

Belect the purple top variety; peel and plunge them into 
& pan of cold water, take out, cut in quarters, blanch in 
slightly acidulated water. Wash and finish cooking in salted 
water. (Add a little white sugar when they are about half 
done.) Drain and serve in a deep vegetable dish with 
drawn butter poured over. 

MASHED TURNIPS. 

Peel and cut the turnips in slices about a half inch thick, 
blanch and finish cooking in slightly salted water. Drain 
on a colander, press out the water and mash througha 
sieve. Season with butter, saltand white pepper. Adda 
little sugar if preferred. Serve as a vegetable or use for 
garnishing meat dishes. 

STEWED TURNIPS, POULETTE. 

Peel several large white turnips, scoop out little balls with 
a Parisienne cutter. Bianch them in acidulated water, 
wash and finish cooking in strong chicken broth. When 
they are done prepare a white roux in another saucepan. 
Drain the turnips on a colander, saving the broth and slowly 
incorporate it with the roux. Allow it to simmer for afew 
minutes, then add a Haison of egg yolks and sweet cream. 
Remove from the fire, and season with salt and white pep- 
per. Put the turnips into a stone jar, pour over the sauce. 
Serve in a deep vegetable dish, sprinkled with chopped 
yolks of hard boiled eggs. 

STEWED TURNIPS, WHITE 8AUCEH. 

Prepare the turnips as directed for Poulette. Blanch and 
boil them until done in salted water. Drain and return to 
the fire in a saute pan. Season and add a lump of butter, 
toss gently until they become hot, then add some Allemande 
sauce. Serve as a vegetable or use for garnishing. 

STEWED TURNIPS IN CREAM. 

Peel and cut the turnipsin half; blanch and boil until 

half done in salted water. Drain and cut in dice abouta 
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quarter of an inch square. Simmer for fifteen minutes in 
sweet cream. Season with salt, sugar and white pepper. 
Add alomp of butter; when it has melted blend it with the 
cream by chafing the saucepan for a few seconds over the 
fire. Serve in a deep vegetable dish. 


TURNIPS AU GRATIN. 

Peel and cut the turnips in small dice, blanch and finish 
cooking in salted water. Drain when done. Puta lump of 
butter into a saute pan; when it becomes slightly brown 
add the turnips and sufficient Allemande sauce to cover 
them. Simmer for a few minutes, season with salt anda 
little Cayenne pepper, throw in a handful of grated Par- 
mesan cheese, chafe until the cheese becomes stringy. Then 
put into gratin dishes, sprinkle top with bread crumbs and 
bits of butter. Brown in a quick oven and serve in same 
dish. 

TURNIPS, FINANCIERE. 

Peel and cut the turnips in slices a half inch thick, then 
in diamond shape. Blanch and boil until done in salted 
water. Drain. Cut a piece of bacon into shreds, put it into a 
saute pan with turnips and a few small fresh mushrooms. 
Braise them for ten minutes over a slow fire. Add a ladle- 
ful of Espagnole sauce and simmer for fifteen minutes; 
skim off the fat. Season with salt and pepper. Serve on 
fancy cut croutons. 

GLAZED TURNIPS. 

Peel a few large turnips, scoop out little balls witha 
Parisienne cutter. Blanch and boil them in salted water; 
when done drain. Put them into a saute pan with asmall 
piece of butter, fry slowly until they become a golden 
color. Sprinkle with pcwdered sugar, toss Over & hot fire 
for afew minutes. Use forgarnishing meat dishes. 


TURNIPS GLAZED IN GRAVY. 

Prepare the turnips as directed in the foregoing. Simmer 
in a little reduced veal gravy. Shove into a hot oven to 
glaze. Serve as a vegetable or use for garnishing. 

PUREE OF TURNIPS. 

Peel several young white turnips, cut in slices, blanch and 
boil until done in white broth. Drain on a colander. Return 
to fireina saute pan, add some dry bread crumbs and a 
ladleful of sweet cream. Season with salt and white pep- 
per. When the mixture becomes hot, rub through 4 fine 
sieve. Putthe pulp into a stone jar, beat in alump of but- 
ter. Incorporate a few raw egg yolks and serve as a garnish 
for meat dishes. 

TURNIP- TOP GREENS. 

Pick the turnip-tops when young and tender. Wash them 
thoroughly in several waters. Drain and boll for thirty 
minutes in salted water. Drain off the liquor, chop fine, 
season with butter, pepper and salt. Serve plain or with 
talt or smoked meats. 
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TURNIP-CABBAGE. 
(Same as Kohlrabi). 


TURNIP-ROOTED CELERY, 
(Same as Celeriac). 


VEGETABLE MARROW, 
(Look under Squash). 


VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

The vegetable kingdom is that elementary divi- 
sion of living things which embraces all plants, 
the classes of which have been divided by Lin- 
nean into two distinct groups, Phanerogamia 
which comprises the plants having distinct flowers 
and true seeds, and Cryftogamia, which include 
plants without flowers and are reproduced by 
spores of different kinds or by cell division, 
These groups are further subdivided into several 
classes according to the nature and production of 


the plants. 
WALNUTS. 


(Fr. Notz), (Ger. Wallnusse), 

The walnut is the edible fruit of any one of the 
several varieties of trees of the same genus Juglans, 
It was originally a native of the Himalayas and the 
provinces of the Caucasus. It was also exten- 
sively cultivated in Palestine in the time of King 
Solomon. But since the sixteenth century it has 
been naturalized in all European countries. The 
English and French walnuts are highly prized for 
their size and excellent flavor. When the walnut 
is shelled it yields about thirty per cent of sweet 
oil, which is much used for food in Europe. The 
black walnut of the United States yields a thick 
shell dark-meated nut which is less palatable than 
the European varieties. The unripe fruit of the 
English walnut is gathered when the shell is soft 
and made into pickles and Peceety os and many 
other dainty sweetmeats. 


WALNUT CA TCHUP. 
(Look under Catehup). 
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WALNUT SALAD. 
(Look under Nut Salads). 


WALNUT SAUCE. 

Prepare a roux by rubbing together equal parts of flour 
and butter in a saucepan; when it becomes hot slowly in- 
corporate enough hot water to form asmooth sauce. Season 
with lemon juice, pepper and salt, strain, beatin a lump of 
butter and add several sliced pickled walnuts. An excellent 


sauce for fish. 
WATERCRESS. 
(Look under Cress). 


WATERMELON. 
(Fr, Melon D’Eau.) (Ger- Wasser Melone.) 

The watermelon is the fruit of a trailing tropi- 
cal plant of the genus Cztrullus vulgaris. The 
plant is a native of Asia, but is largely culti- 
vated in America, China, India and many other 
countries. The red pulpy flesh of the ripe fruit 
contains an abundance of sweet refreshing watery 
juice. Watermelon appears on our Northern 
markets as early as June fifteenth, but these con- 
signments are shipped from Cuba and are never 
in prime condition. The real fancy ones are grown 
in southern Illinois and Indiana. 


WHEAT. 
(Fr. Fromont). (Ger. Weitzen), 

The wheat plant is a cereal grass of the 
genus /riticum sativum. The varieties are 
classified as white, red and amber. These are 
grown both for spring and wintercrops. It isa 
wonderful fact that a single grain of wheat com- 
prises all the fourteen elements necessary to sus- 
tain life, audit is theonly plant that contains car- 
bonates, phosphates, and nitrates in the proper 
proportion to form a complete diet. Wheat 
furnishes the principal breadstaff of all civilized 
countries. 


[Finis.] 
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“ ‘split peas... 79 


100 
fried in crumbs 100 rice prepared for, eto 97 
Balad SevscssossecwcesslU0 spinach,mar’w dump 105 
Salted peanuts Soy. Japanese. (sauce)....102 
Bamp...oce-see BOy-DOAD...ceeererceeceecee 


boiled . Spanish onions, creamed.. 71 


fried .... onion 6AUCE.......05- 

Saratoga chips.. Spear-mint.....-.--+eeceees 
Bauce, burnt on special baked potatoes.... 88 
ofc'nd m’sh’rm, Spinach .....+.2seereeeeeee e102 

Co “  prown 63 boiled, plain........-1f 

CAPETF. .oceees 23 boiled with ham, jowl 
Japanese soy. 102 and pickled meats...104 
MInt.....cscceee Aad alacremée.... 104 
mushroom, brown... 62 g@Teen....... 108 
ee white... 62 with gravy. 104 
= buttons for 61 home atyle.. 104 
nasturtium ...-.-+6. maitre d’hote: 105 
ONION. «+66 Seen 08 omelet ....... 105 
BLBlEY. ..0e-000 veoe 1D with poached eg; 106 
Epanish ONION ...+000 72 puree of, plain.......104 
tOMALO ...cceerccceees en pyramide......... 106 
truffle... aseeseslis TAVIOICS ..cceecceeee ++ LO 

walnut.. cowoek lS Balad ....cccsceccesses 


Sauerkraut Sock aeeaeess 21 soup, mar’w dumpl’g 105 
American style...... 22|Split peas, puree Of ....... 
German style........ 22 0105 

06 


Sausage, chipolata........ 54 ast 
Saute green peppers....... 46 “77106 
BavOry...c.-ceereeecscveeee 100 777106 
Savoy cabbage.....+-+++-+-100 | 


Serpentine potatoes....... 92 
Bhallot ....00-ccccescercese e100 
Shrimp and asp’r’gussalad 8 


eoveseeseseee 


20 
Small patties of truffies...114 
Smothered ONIONS....+e+0+ 13 


green corn in cream. & 


Stuffed beets..... poknietnes ey | 


Page 


Btewed, potatoes........... 84 


in cream..., 85 

SOTIG) acccacen<coes «101 
LOMA LOES... 04-2 e000 109 
Bs Span. style .109 
turnipsin cream.....115 
“ poulette ....115 

aS white sauce 1lb 


Btrawberry tomato.. ......107 
tomato, baked 107 

ss fried . -1U7 

String beans........ paeaicwe AL 
‘“ Angiaise..... 12 


“ Bretonne..... 12 
© in cream ..... 12 
‘* w’h fine herbs 12 
“ for garnish... 12 
SAN BLAVY::<zs< ~ 02 
* plain boiled... 11 
** poulette...... 12 
* palad sciccss oe 12 
“ vinaigrette... 12 


ud 

cabbuge, fermiere... 20 
< for garnish 20 

cos lettuce (salad)... 52 
CucuUMbETS .....0.000. 40 
egg-plant fruit, Ind.. 43 
green pepper, Mexi’n 45 
mushrooms (0) 


oe 


MrumMes ve cccccscn 


Page 


Tomatoes, broiled ........ 110 


CRtCRUD ccicceavinecscs 80 
cream of, home style 111 
and cucumber salad. 112 


essence Of....... Beood eB 
frappe for relish.....113 
TOG. scc0< ee siuejejejaisese Ak 
$* QTOCD ..cccceseunck le 
&u gratin...... 110 
green cornand.. 35 
omelet ,. +112 
puree of. -lil 


for relish...... 
salad, Boston style ..112 
SAUCE... ce cecccec-seces LAL 
StOAMeEM «00. <sccces ace L LO 
BtLOWO .... 2. sece ces 0 10D 

“Spanish style 109 
stuffed 10 
SS ‘Creclocienceas dll 
‘* for garnish..111 
“ Mexican.....111 
“ provencale.. 110 
sen sivaien as Die 
and chestnut stuffing 114 
epicurean ...... Boee te 
small patties of......114 
Omelet. wessssnc emcees ee 
POTICFUCGUKs.cicesecce clld 
BRWMCO we ciccsscciccses. 113 


4 
“ Tierra Del Fu 61 15 
squash .......000 5 


bed for garnish.111 
a Mexican ...111 
1 


sccoeeet LZ 
truffies for garnishi’g 114 

6 
for cabbage fermiere 20 
chestnut .........000. 30 


traffies and chestnut 114 
Succotash(corn and beans) 34 


Swedish turnip............ 98 
Sweet potatoes ............ 107 
‘* candied yams 107| V€ 5 
“* mashed..... ..1U8} Vienna rolls, asp’r’gus tips 7 
Swiss chard........... -....108| Vinegar, tarragon ..., 1(8 
Tarragon ..... nontets : 
butter. ..108| Watermelon 


Walnuts...,. 


DAY MG wscccsnestoeseeesele +108 
Timoaleof macaroni, cr’m 54 
Timbale of macaroni, serp 55 

TUCOleenee esr veveccese » OF 


Tomatoes ......... -+--108] Young carrots. asp’ 
-asp’guswith 7 
DAKE «1.4.46 oe+eeee 109] Young tips, radish to serve 9a 


Popular Handbooks 


for Hotel, Restaurant, Transportation 
Catering, Institution and Club Use 


Ranhofer’s Epicurean: The king of cook books is “The 
Epicurean,” by Charles Ranhoter, of Delmonico’s. This 
book is 1.200 pages, and weighs about ten pounds. It is 
the most extensive, the most complete, the most readable, 
the most attractive, and the best all-around cook book 
that has ever been published. The first chapter is devoted 
to table service, with instruction in menu-making and the 
care and service of wines, the decoration of the table, the 
fixing of the sideboard, complete dining room instructions 
for the service of course dinners. French and Russian 
service is explained. There are lists of china, glass, and 
silver, etc.; a table of supplies in which the French and 


‘English names are given, and a market list. Then follows 


144 pages of menus for breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, 
buffet or standing suppers, collations, hunting parties, 
garden parties, dancing parties, etc. All dishes in these 
menus are numbered to conform with recipes for them in 
the body of the book. There is a chapter on elementary 
methods, in which even the drudgery work in the kitchen 
is explained, and all the work done by apprentices in the 
early stages of hotel kitchen work. The chapter on kitchen 
utensils is very full, every utensil illustrated. Then come 
the recipes: 200 soups, 251 sauces, 133 garnishes, 191 side 
dishes, 101 shell fish, 218 fish, 165 beef, 165 veal, 75 mut- 
ton, 109 lamb, 48 pork, 224 poultry, 163 game, 198 miscel- 
laneous entrees, 67 salads, 172 vegetables, 100 eggs, 37 
farinaceous foods, 233 sweet entrees, 170 cakes, 17 breads, 
189 ices and iced drinks, 90 confectionery, and several 
illustrations of centerpieces. There is an exhaustive chapter 
on wines, several recipes for mixed drinks, and 64 pages 
devoted to a collection of Delmonico menus. The index 
occupies 44 double-column pages. There are more than 
800 illustrations. A most excellent feature of The Epi- 
curean is that every recipe in it appears under a good 
honest English name, alongside of which is the translation 
of it into French. It is beautifully bound in Keratol levant 
grain, embossed in gold. Price.......--+-+--+++++- $10.00 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel Salad Book (Shircliffe). Con- 
tains more than 600 tested recipes for salads and salad 
dressings. Mr. Shircliffe has not only given the recipes, 
but in many cases has supplemented them with author’s 
notes, calling attention to special health-giving features, 
and suggesting diets for the different ailments that afflict 
humans. He also takes opportunity to preach many a 
short sermon on the importance of right eating and what 
is best for health from the cradle to old age. He also 
intersperses much of human interest in the way of anec- 
dote, legend and historic events. In this way it 1s more 


I 


than a cook book—it 15 readabie to those who are not s 
much interested in how. to make salads as in the enjo 


prepare for the table. Price: <a Aenik sno ofe.e gare cla OE 


The Edgewater Sandwich Book (Shircliffe). Supplement 
with chapters on hors d'oeuvres. supremes, canapes aa 
relishes. More than 600 recipes. This book is by the authi 
of the Edgewater Saiad Book, the most important culina 
book produced in recent years. There are thirty illustr 
tions of sandwiches and hors d’oeuvres. It will meet t 
requirements of all kinds of refreshment places from t 
pees fountain to lunch room, tea room and_high-cle 
restaurant. Bound in convenient pocket size. Price...$22 


The Hotel St. Francis Cook Book (Hirtzler). The autl} 
was chef of Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. Adapted * 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, coffee rooms. families and eve 
place where high-class, wholesome cuisine is desired. T 
is the most important culinary book that has come fre 
any press in the last twenty-five years. Mr. Hirtzler> 
known thruout Europe and America as one of the abl 
chefs of the day. He made the cuisine of the Hotel 
Francis world-famous. A feature of the Hotel St. Frans 
Cook Book that will be appreciated by thousands of he 
people, caterers, families and all interested in home e 
nomics, is the selection and preparation of foods in 
son; the presentation of breakfast, luncheon and dina 
menus for every day in the year—the selections app 4 
priate, and_ all dishes actually prepared and served in - 
Hotel St. Francis. This feature of the book gives a sug 
tive quality, a reminder attribute, and a knowledge of fc 
economies and food attributes that is hereby brough?t 
the aid of the proficient and the learner. also enables e¥ 
the inexperienced to produce the well-balanced menu. 1 
Hotel St. Francis Cook Book is indexed and cross inde> 
so that every recipe can be referred to on the insta 
PRICE ecdiew cits ore a Nise GRA ee ee ane es $= 


A Selection of Dishes and The Chef’s Reminder (Ch 
Fellows). The book that has met with the largest sale s 
is in most den‘and from managers, stewards and cooks. 
in vest pocket form, 220 pages. The most complete 4 
serviceable pocket reference book to culinary matters t 
has ever been published. It is not a cook book, in the 
eral sense of the word, but is full of ideas and suggesti+ 
regarding bill-of-fare dishes. Chapters are devoted to 
trees of all kinds, salads, soups, consommes, fish and tl! 
sauces, sauces in general, garnishes, fancy potatoes, miss 
laneous recipes, hints to cooks and stewards, suggesti. 
for breakfast, lunch and supper dishes, chafing dish c 
ery, menus, and a pronouncing glossary of culinary ter 
Hundreds of the dishes listed are given with their bill! 
fare names only, as the cooks understand the basic wy 
in preparing dishes, and the sauces and gardnishes 
treated separately, with information as to their compor 
parts. Thousands of men who possess a copy of this by 
say it is their greatest help. Printed on bond paper, bo* 
in flexibleocover. UPTice:. <. «cicicantelemieioe cin eerie area 
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The Culinary Handbook (Chas. Fellows). Presents in 
concise form information regarding the preparation and 
service of nearly 4,000 different bill-of-fare dishes; also 

ives much information of encyclopedic nature regarding 
foods of all kinds. Quick reference to every dish prescribed 
is facilitated with an index of 39 columns arranged in 
pep a Petical order, and cross indexed, so that no matter 
what one is looking for, all he has to do is to find the 
initial letter and under it, in alphabetical order, for sec- 
ond, third and fourth letters, etc., the article wanted, with 
page on which it is found. Referring, for instance, to a 
sauce of any particular kind. Find the word Sauce in the 
index, and under it will be found in alphabetical order 149 
different sauces; and under Salads, 71 different kinds, 
exclusive of the variations in making. Under head of Sau- 
sage there are 45 different kinds described, with directions 
for making as well as cooking and serving. In fact, the 
sausage information in this book is more complete than in 
any other published. 190 pages; 7x10 inches.........$3.00 


The Hotel Lease (Fred W. Eckert) The Hotel Leasc tells all 
you need to know about making a hotel lease, either as 
lessee or lessor. It gives in clear, understandable language 
the business principles that should be followed in making 
a lease. The book is a study of the many ramifications 
involved, and serves as a guide to clear thinking in pre- 
paring a hotel lease. TABLE OF CONTENTS includes: 
I. Business Elements and Principles Involved in a Hotel 
Tease; Il. Percentage Rental Charges on Food and 
Beverage Sales; I1I. The Treatment of Hotel Sub Rents; 
IV. Provisions Relating to Insurance in the Lease Con- 
tract: V. Protective Clauses in the Hotel Lease Relating 
to Sales and Title Transfers; V1. Definitions of Business 
Terms Relating to the Business Parts of the Lease; Audits 
and Inventories; VII. Your Silent Partner — Uncle Sam; 
VIII. How to Evaluate a Hotel Lease; IX. Case Study of 
a Hotel Lease; X. What I Consider When Leasing a Hotel 
by Howard L. Dayton; XI. More than 100 pages covering 
different provisions and considerations involyed in lease 
making. The author is a certified public accountant, mem- 
ber of the firm Harris, Kerr, Forster & Co., hotel ac- 
countants and consultants. His own experience thru 20) 
years as consultant to managers and owners in the hotel 
field, and other first hand matertal gathered from pro- 
minent hotelmen experienced in hotel lease making, has 
resulted in providing the only book of its kind. The Hotel 
Lease is an essential tool for everyone — lessees, lessors, 
real estate agents, insurance companies, banks and others 
handling hotel leases. Many of the principles, suggestions 
and considerations involved are applicable to other com- 
mercial property leases as well. Order your copy of Thc 
Hotel Lease today. 221 pages, 10% x 734 inches, attractive 
cloth binding, gold stamped. .........--++++++++++-$5.00 


Housekeeping on Parade. This book is the most complete 
guide to hotel and institution housekeeping that has been 
produced. It covers every angle for the small and the large 
establishment—rules and regulations; instructions for doing 
things the right way; recipes for cleaning; and methods of 
keeping track of things—all are so thoroughly explained, 
and the book so profusely illustrated, it makes a text 
book not alone for the housekeeper hut for the management. 
96 pages, 9x12 inches, in new plastic binding. Price. .$1.50 
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Paul Richards’ Pastry Book is the title in brief of ‘Paul 
Richards’ Book of Breads, Cakes, Pastries, Ices and 
Sweetmeats, Especially Adapted for Hotel and Catering 
Purposes.” The author is known as one of the most skillful 
all around bakers, pastry cooks and _ confectioners in 
America, and has demonstrated the quality of his work in 
leading hotels. In writing this book he took particular 
pains to have the recipes reliable and worded in such sim- 
ple fashion that all who read them may readily understand 
and work from them. The book is in seven parts. Part I 
is devoted to fruit jellies and preserves; jams, jellies, 
compotes and syrups; preserved crushed fruits for sher- 
bets and ices; preserving pie fruits; sugar boiling degrees; 
colors. Part II, pastry and pie making, pastes and fillings; 
pastry creams, patty cases, tarts and tartlets; icings. Part 
Ill, cake baking. Part IV, puddings and sauces. Part V, 
ice creams, ices, punches, etc. Part VI, breads, rolls, buns, 
etc. Part VII, candy making and miscellaneous recipes; 
bread economies in hotel; caterers’ price list. The recipes 
are readily found with the aid of 36 columns of index and 
cross index in the back of the book, this index forming in 
itself a complete directory, so to speak, of breads, pastry, 
ices and sugar foods. Printed on strong white paper; page 
7x10 inches, 168 pages, bound in cloth.............$3.00 


Pastry for the Restaurant, by Paul Richards, a vest 
pocket book of 158 pages, is, as its title indicates, espe- 
cially produced for the use of bakers employed in restau- 
rants and European plan hotels. The style of work required 
for the American plan hotel with table dhote meal, and that 
for the European plan hotel restaurant, where each article 
is sold for a separate price, has brought about a demand 
for a book with receipts and methods especially adapted 
for the preparation of bakery and pastry goods for indi- 
vidual sale. The first chapter is devoted to French pastries, 
which are now so generally sold, yet so little understood, 
because of the misnomer title; then follows cakes and 
tarts of every kind; pies in great variety; puddings, hot 
and sold; ices, ice creams, and many specialties, all set 
forth with ingredients, quantities, and methods of mixing 
and preparing, and instructions for oven or temperature 
control. Mr. Richards’ other books have become standard 
the world over, and this one will be equally reliable. The 
index to this book makes a very complete reference to 
popular pastry goods and will be found valuable as a 
reminder. The book is printed on bond paper........$1.50 


Ice Cream for Small Plants. This new book tells you how 
delicious, wholesome ice cream and other frozen desserts 
can be made economically in small quantity, such as in a 
hotel, club, restaurant, hospital or other institution. It 
contains complete information regarding the manufacture 
of ice creams; also the equipment and its care. 158 vare 
fully standardized recipes for high grade ice creams anc 
other frozen desserts, with 28 pages of pictures of specialty 
dishes. A practical handbook written in  non-technica 
language. 180 pages, 5x74 inches, cloth bound. Price......$2.51 


a 


Hotelkeeping for Profit (Reprinted from The Hotel Month 
ly). A series of articles dealing with the successful oper 
ating methods of a typical 100-room hotel. Includes: Shouk 
a small hotel operate its own laundry? Can a small hote 
afford air conditioning? Modernizing refrigeration in 
small hotel. Shall we put in a stoker? Modern Accountin 
in a small hotel (including illustrations of the forms used) 
24 ‘pages; 9 x 12 inches... <... 


A 
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_ The Vest Pocket Pastry Book (John E. Meister). This 
little book contains 500 recipes, includes 57 for hot pud- 
dings (pudding sauces, ete.; 77 for cold puddings, side 
dishes, jellies, etc.; 90 for ice creams, water ices, punches, 
etc.; 68 for pastes, patties, pies, tarts, etc.: 77 for cake; 
17 for icings, colorings, sugars, etc.; 60 for bread, rolls, 
yeast raised cakes, griddle cakes, etc., as well as 55 mis- 
cellaneous recipes. Mr. Meister wrote this book at the 
request of the editor of The Hotel Monthly, who had heard 
his work highly complimented by his employers, who said 
they believed him to have no superior as as first-class 
workman. The recipes, while given in few words, yet are 
easily understandable, and have helped thousands of bakers 
to improve their work. Book is indexed; printed on hond 
BaDel ee EP TIC OG Reel cai ic Cees oc nn ee ee $1.50 


The Vest Pocket Vegetable Book (Chas. G. Moore), has 
done more to popularize the cooking and serving of vege- 
tables in hotels and restaurants than any other book ever 
published. It was written with this idea. The author took 
particular pains to make this little volume a classic and 
his masterpiece, and he succeeded remarkably well. Into 
120 pages he has condensed more information regarding 
the history, cultivation, nutritive qualities, and approved 
forms of cooking and serving vegetables than can be 


-found in any other book, no matter how large; and it has 


been demonstrated to be a book without mistakes. Recipes 
for soups, sauces, garnishings and salads supplement the 
general recipes. There are 78 ways of preparing potatoes, 
19 of mushrooms, 19 of onions, 15 of cabbage, etc., 27 of 
beans, 15 of rice, 25 of tomatoes, and others in number in 
proportion to their importance. The vegetables are given 
with their English names and the French and German 
translations. The book is indexed, printed on bond paper. 
rice |... Me els Sci eres rai ocd Meee Sys aaseoer romero ele aie $1.50 


The Book of Sauces, by C. Hermann Senn, is the newest 
of The Hotel Monthly Handbook series. Mr. Senn is the 
author of the famous Twentieth Century Cookery Book, 
The Menu Book, Practical Gastronomy, and ten other 
culinary books that have become standard in Europe, and 
that have extensive sale in America. His Book of Sauces 
is the most complete work of the kind that has ever been 
produced. It treats the subject thoroly from every angle 
‘and covers all kinds of sauces for meat, poultry, fish, and 
salad dishes; also sweet sauces. This book is adapted not 
alone for the hotel and catering trades, but also for family 
use the world over. Epicures will find it invaluable for the 
suggestions and practical instructions, together with the 
culinary lore therein contained. Book is vest pocket size, 
printed on bond paper....... Lie eae desatudiate seek $1.5) 


The Hotel Butcher, Garde Manger and Carver. (Frank 
Rivers.) The author has cultivated a new field in culinary 
literature, and preduced a book both novel and useful. His 
experience as butcher, carver, chef and steward enabled him 
to compile facts regarding meats and meat economics, from 
the butcher shop to the dining-room table, that will be in- 
valuable to managers, stewards, chefs, and all persons em- 
ployed in culinary work. His book digests the subjects of 
buying, handling, sale, and service of meats, poultry. and fish 
for hotels, restaurants, clubs and instiutions. It is varied 
with suggestions for the use of meats and trimmings for 
particular dishes; the composition of these dishes set forth 
in concise form. The information is clarified by the use 
of about 300 illustrations. The index is so comprehensive 
that any item may be referred to on the instant. 125 pages. 

(OGD Ee et Be eR Os Pe aR ERT RN OTE ae OL, 


The Fish and Oyster Book, by Leon Kientz, for many 
years chef of Rector’s (the noted sea foods restaurant im 
Chicago), is a handy vest pocket volume, the leaf measur- : 
ing 3x6% inches. In this took Mr. Kientz tells in concise : 
manner how to cook practically every kind of fish that is 
brought to the American market; and not only explains 
the method of cooking, but also the making of the sauces 
and the manner of service. Every recipe is given with its 
bill-of-fare name in English and its translation into the 
French. The recipes include also such dishes as frogs 
legs, all kinds of shell fish, snails, terrapin, and the fish 1 
forcemeats. Also there is an appendix with specimen fish | 
and oyster house luncheon and dinner menus, with and | 
without wines. The book is indexed, printed on bond | 
paper, bound in flexible cover....-++++++++++eeeee> $1.50 ) 


Economical Soups and Entrees (Vachon). This book was} 
written in response to a demand for a book that would |! 
tell how to prepare savory dishes from inexpensive mate-- 
rials at small cost; and, in particular, how to use up left- - 
overs; by which is meant good cooked foods not served | 
at a previous meal, and which have not in any way lost! 
their marketable value in the sense of deterioration of | 
quality, but which can be served in hotel or restaurant in: 
the same appetizing manner that leftovers are served in’ 
well-to-do families. Mr. Vachon was selected to write this: 
book because of his reputation as an economical chef. In it 
he has given recipes in particular for meat entrees of the: 
savory order, stews, pies and croquettes, hash, salads and 
fried meats. The soups include creams, broths, bouillons, 
chowders, purees, pepper-pots and the like. It is two books 
in one, separately indexed, printed on bond paper, leaf 3x7 
inches, bound in flexible cover. Price.........++--- $1.50 


i 


Eggs in a Thousand Ways, by Adolphe Meyer, gives more 
reliable information regarding eggs and their preparation 
for the table than can be found in any other book. Is. 
indexed and cross indexed so that any method of cooking 
eggs and any of the garnishings can be referred to on the 
instant. The book starts with boiled eggs. Then (following 
the departmental index in alphabetical order) are cold 
eggs, 79 ways; egg drinks, 22 kinds; eggs in cases, 25 
ways; in cocottes, 24 ways; mollet, 79 ways; molded in 
timbales, 29 ways; fried, 33; fried poached, 38; hard 
eggs, 32; miscellaneous recipes, 27; omelets in 210 ways; 
porches, 227 ways; scrambled, 123; shirred, 95; stuffed. 

ard, 34; surprise omelets, 9; sweet eggs, 16; sweet ome: 
lets 38. The recipes are in condensed form. The book is 
vest pocket size, 150 pages, printed on bond paper.. .$1.5( 


_The American Waiter (John B. Goins) is the only pub 
lished book that treats intelligently of the waiter’s worl 
from bus boy to head waiter, for both hotel and restauran 
requirements. The author has recently completed Part | 
of this book, the new part devoted largely to Europeat 
lan service, and, combined with Part 1, which is devotes 
argely to American plan service, has rounded out a man 
ual which is very valuable to those who would give tabl 
service of the kind suited for the average hotel. Intes 
spersed in the book are chapters on the care of tabl 
wares, salad making, table setting, carving, dishing uy 
banking of sea foods, building of banquet tables, an 
many other useful items of information. The book is illu: 
trated, vest pocket size, printed on bond paper...... $1.5 
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Palmer House Cook Book (Ernest E. Amiet). Recipes for 
Wuriu-Tamous dishes just as they are prepared by one of 
America’s most renowned chefs. He shows how simple, 
ordinary dishes can be made to literally ‘“‘sing’’ with 
tempting new flavor and appearance. Lbeautiful natural- 
color iliustrations show how many of the finished dishes 
look. and the proper manner of their service. The book 
is divided into two sections. The first gives breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner menus, with recipes, for 76 consecu- 
tive days; the second part contains 339 additional recipes 
for. dishes which may be substituted for those appearing 
> (UTESITG 1 eee eae Syele wun oo crete nictntotois - »93.50 


Drinks (Jacques Straub). This book contains about 700 
accurate pre-prohibition recipes for mixing various kinds of 
popular and fancy mixed drinks as served in the best 
hotels, clubs and bars. There is also a chapter on the 
medicinal value of wines; how to handle and serve wines; 
types of wines to be served with meals; and outline 
eeetches of correct glassware. Price. ......ceve0s 00 $1.50 


Hospitality (John McGovern). A series of short writings, 
virtually a scrap-book, written to amuse as well as intorm 
ahout the hospitalities in all lands trom almost Time’s he- 
ginning to the present age. A classic in its own right, written 
in a conversational tone. It is interesting, amusing and in- 
spirational. 200 pages, 4x74 inches..............+--: $1.00 


The Housekeeper’s Primer (Jane C. Yan Ness). This hook 
will serve as an everyday manual and practical guide to 
better, more efficient housekeeping methods. It 1s chock 
full of tested and tried methods, and directions for hotel 
housekeeping. It gives the housekeeper’s duties and respon- 
sibilities, suggests practical ways to save money, and helps 
you provide guests with clean, wholesome, attractive accom- 
modations in an efficient and economical way. The House- 
keeper’s Primer was written especially for the housekeeper 
of the medium and small size hotel, but it also serves as a 
most helpful reminder to those in larger houses. The author 
1s a practical housekeeper, and consequently she writes with 
full knowledge of the routine jobs (and the unexpected 
ones) that must be handled in every housekeeping depart- 
ment. 84 pages, 5x734 inches, cloth bound............ $1.00 
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Menu Translator (Duchamp & Jenning). This hook was 
formerly known as the “Universal Dictionary of Menus” 
and served as a guide to thousands of menu-makers, 
stewards, and chefs. Today, it has been completely revised, 
greatly enlarged and_ lists about 12,000 translations in 
French. English and German. Items are carefully arranged 
under 25 headings, making’ it easy to find any item. Now in 
its seventh edition, and one of the newest and most com- 
plete works of its kind. 137 pages, 5x74. Inches... -- $3.00 


Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C. (Reprinted from The Hotel 
Monthly) This book will do more to influence the design 
of new hotels and the modernization of present hotels than 
any other single volume. It is the most complete story in 
words, pictures and floor plans of Washington’s new 
Hote! Statler. It tells of the many advances in design, 
construction and furnishings, the results of exhaustive 
tests and thoro research; a new idea in guest room design; 
clever separation of business and social traffic; a motor 
entrance from concourse under the hotel; complete air 
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conditioning system included in the architects plans; id 
public rooms; the banquet floor; the kitchens; comple 
tloor plans with sections*in large scale showing furnitu 
arrangement. Whether you are planning to build a na 
hotel or remodel your present hotel, or if you’re planni i 
a more’ efficient kitchen, you will learn much from 7/ 
Statler Story. 55 pages, 9 x 12 inches. Reprinted 

Popular demand MS x cy. sinks s «ine ens marsiewels> oan $2.2 


The Van Orman System of Hotel Control. A book illustra 
ing and describing the many forms used in the hotels of t: 
Van’ Orman Chain’ of hotels. ‘Price. .....-5.)2 2s $. 


American Plan Check System (Clifford M. Lewis) Method | 
control between front office and dining room, kitchen am 
dining room, for use by American Plan hotels. 41 page 
aM WS Cit) cia! a ee eee eet $1 


Front Office Psychology (Heldenbrand). This is the on: 
book that outlines rules of conduct for the people in tit 
front office who meet the public, where a pleasing perso~ 
ality and correct halhit of deportment, speech. dress, ar 
all-around cleanliness makes for ideal salesmanship. TI 
suggestions are classified under different heads as Er 
ployee relations, Your personality, Receiving and roomir. 
guests, Handling of mail, Information, Checking otr 
Front office tactics. The bodk is written from the pra: 
tical viewpoint of a student of human nature, and in th! 
respect is a classic. It inspires to an improvement i 
service and can be read with profit by young and old ¢ 
the smal! or the large hotel, or institution, or husines 
house. Pocket size, 5x8 inches, 100 Pagsess, : see $2.0 


——————— 


Prices subject to change, up or down, 


according to market conditions 


HOTEL: MONTHLY PRESS 
Division of JOHN WILLY, Inc. 


1948 Ridge Avenue - Evanston, Illinoi 
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